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T speeds up the heavy work on the farm, cuts the 

hauling time in half, saves the horses from road 

work, and gives the modern farmer a chance to en- 
joy more leisure than his father ever had. 


Ever drive over the hill to the 
State Experimental Farm? 
That is always time well spent. 
Meet the men who are work- 
ing on your farm problems. 
They want you to come and 
talk things over. That’s what 
they’re there for—to help you. 


You will always find “Stand- 
ard” Gasoline works well in 
harness whether it be on bus- 


iness or pleasure. It’s a thor- 
oughbred, sired by “Standard” 
out of experience. 

ae . oe 


“STANDARD” FARM SERVICE 


The Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) has spent 
over fifty years developing and improv- 
ing petroleum products for farm use and 
keeps abreast of the times. Every addi- 
tional “Standard” product you begin us- 
ing brings more comfort, pleasure, leisure 
or profit. Ask your nearest dealer for 
“Standard” gasoline; kerosene; incubator 
oil; motor oils and greases; axle grease; 
separator, harness and household oils. 
Insist on “Standard” products for com- 
plete satisfaction. 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY (New Jersey) 


Baltimore, Maryland 


BASED ON OVER 50 YEARS’ 


STANDARD” 


GASOLINE 


EXPERIENCE 
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Hargrave Military Academy 


(Formerly Chatham Training School) 
“MAKINGgaMEN—NOT MONEY’’ 
A Preparatory School for Boys and Young Men. 
Ideal Location, High Academic Standards, maintained by experienced 
Masters Wholesome Christian Influence. “The Best at a Reasonable 
Cost.” Rate $390. Why are the Chatham terms so low? The illus- 
trated catalog will tellgyou all about it. 


For Information, Address 


COL. AUBREY HAYDEN CAMDEN, B.A. 
HARGRAVE MILITARY ACADEMY, CHATHAM, VA. 
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RING WATCH! 
OLID white gold effect rich 
ly engraved Set with 10 
brilliant imitation diamond 
cut gems. Gorgeous beauty! 
Tiny mirror and rouge com- 
pact hidden under clever dia 
Blue synthetic sapphire crowr 


jewe 
SEND NO MONEY 87 
Ae Pay postman and post- 
age on arrival. Money 
back guaranteed. 


Bradley, G-245, Newton, Mass. 


New Improved 1925 BEEMAN Models ¢ 
America’s Pioneer Small Tractors and Power 
Cultivators. Plows - Harrows-Cul- 
tivates, etc. Full information FREE 
Puilt in 2 sizes. 4 Prices $150 
The New 

































A Shoe Boil, Capped 
Hock or Bursitis. 
FOR 


reduce them and leave no 
Does not blister 
‘ ce worked 
2.50 a bottle, delivered. Book 6 R Fre 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 384 Lyman St., Springfield 
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1! What to Do Where Drouth 


Has Damaged Corn Crop 


HE following message was wired by 

The Progressive Farmer to Director 
| John R. Hutcheson of the Virginia Ex 
| tension Service, Blacksburg, Va., 1 
Director W. W. Long of Clemson ( 
lege, S. C., last week and telephoned 1 
the North Carolina Agricultural Ext 
sion Service :— 

“Drouth has seriously hurt the n 
crop in many sections of Carolina 
Virginia, Please write what policies 


suggest to enable farmers in dr 
damaged areas to make up for corn 
shortage and thus reduce 1926 feed 


to @ minimum.” 


Following are the answers’ received 


From John R. Hutcheson, director 
Virginia Agricultural Extension Se) 
vice:—We have advised sowing cow] 


j 


and soybeans with Sudan grass or mil 
let up to August 10. After that date we 
advise (1) sowing Abruzzi rye, vetch 
and crimson clover for winter grazing 
and (2) sowing oats.or oats and vetch 
for early summer hay. Farmers should 
also sow hay mixtures during August 
and September where spring-seeded grass 
and clover have died out.” 


From W. W. Long, director South 
Carolina Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice:—“Our shortage of grain and hay 
crops is largely in the Piedmont section 
of the state. The matter is very serious 
there. We are urging in that section 
the seeding in September and October 
of Abruzzi rye and winter barley for 
early grazing. Vetch and oats are most 
profitable and dependable for spring 
hay. We are urging large acreage of 
oats for the Piedmont to be seeded last 
of September and October. Many farm- 
ers generally seed their oats too late for 
| best results.” 

From R. Y. Winters, director of North 
Carolina Experiment Station:—"Omn 
source of relief will come from the earl) 
seeding of Abruzzi Abruzzi _ ry¢ 
will germinate under rather dry condi 
tions and if sowed now will give early 
fall pasturage and some spring pastur- 


rye. 


age. It will also furnish a source of 
hay. In the eastern Piedmont section 
and other sections where oats are not 
subject to winter killing, the Fulghum 
and Appler oats may be seeded for hay 


production in the spring. In areas su) 
ject to winter killing of oats, barley and 
wheat will furnish good grazing and hay 
in the spring.” 

From C. B. Williams, chief of agron 
North Carolina State Colle - 
“The wise policy will be where rains 
cur within the next few days to get in 
in as good condition as possible emerg- 
ency hay crops. Two as good crops as may 
be safely depended on by them now for 





the production of hay, if seeded immedi- 
ately, not later: than August 20, will be 
German millet and Sudan grass for the 
Upper Piedmont and lower levels in the 
mountains. Generally, German millet 
will be found the safer of the two crops, 
although Sudan grass may be safely re- 
lied on in those sections of the state in- 
dicated, provided the seed are gotten in 
properly. The seed of both crops should 
be sowed broadcast and lightly covered 
on a well prepared seedbed as follows 
per acre :— 

German millet.......... 40 to 50 pounds 

Sudan GOSS 2<<.0002+00 20 to 25 pounds 

“Both should be cut when they have 
come well into full head, which should 
be within about two months after seed- 
ing. If the crops are allowed to go too 
long before cutting, they will become 
more woody and stock will eat and rel- 
ish them less than when cut at the 


proper stage.” 
s&s & & 


Coming Livestock Sales 


November 4 and 5.—The Virginia Holsteim- 
Friesian Club will hold sale at Orange, V4. 





biemishes. | 


The first day will be a consignment sale nd 
on the 5th will be dispersal sale of €. E 
Gardtier’s herd at Rapidan, Va. There will 
be no bull in state sale from less than a 000 
pound butter cow or its equivalent. The 
females will be good producers from ré rd 


a" | animals with good type. 
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Farm Work This Week and Next 


Late Summer Jobs in Garden and Orchard 


I. Six Timely Garden Jobs 


liberal supply of turnips. Don’t sow broad- 
but prepare and fertilize the ground thor- 


S ighly. Lay off in rows 2% to 3 feet wide so 


Sow the seed thickly 


as to permit horse cultivation. 

and oon as they are well up, thin out to three to 
five inches apart, one plant to the hill. Make ground 
rich. If possible select a piece of soil that remains 
moist during an ordinary dry spell. 

y some cabbage, collard, and tomato plants. 
The collard is one of the most delicious vegetabfes that 
one can have for midwinter. Set on well fertilized 
land cultivate frequently until cold weather. Cab- 
bage plants set now will head by late November or 
December, and furnish good hard headed cabbage right 
from the garden throughout the winter. Succession is 
a good variety. Tomato plants set now will produce 
ripe fruit in most of this territory before frost. But 
even if the fruit crop does not ripen, it will be mature 
enough to be pulled green and produce fine fruit by 
ripening indoors after frost. 

3. Prepare ground for sowing a fall crop of greens, 
such spinach, kale, and rape. All of these plants 
demand a rich, well prepared soil, and the preparation 
should be given several weeks ahead of 
time. Do the work now and be ready 
to sow the latter part of the month or 
early September. 

4, Put in some beets, carrots, and 
salsify for late fall and winter use. 


While one will probably not care for 
a great quantity of these, every home 
should have a few. A few rows across 
the garden will make some good eating 
for winter. 

5. Thin the rutabaga turnips that 
were planted in July to one plant to the 
hill and four to six inches apart. Keep 
up frequent cultivation and push them 
along rapidly. If the turnip louse both- 
ers, dust with tobacco dust or spray 
with nicotine sulphate. 

6. The garden should grow vege- 
tables the year round, but too many of 
them grow vegetables in the spring and 
early summer and weeds in late sum- 
mer. These will not only mature a 
crop of seed to pester one next year, 
but are regular breeding and hiding places for harmful 
insects and fungous pests. Those who are not going to 
do as they should and keep the garden growing vege- 
tables all the time, should cut the weeds and grass and 
either put in a compost heap or burn. 


II. Cultivate Fruit Trees Late to Help 
Bud Development 


ON’T let hot weather scare you into stopping 

orchard cultivation. Keep it up until the latter 

irt of this month. Fruit buds which will pro- 

duce next year’s crop of fruit are being developed now. 

These develop most during the latter part of the sum- 

mer and everything possible should be done to insure 
their full and complete development. 

If weeds and grass are allowed to grow, they will 
Consume a great deal of the plant food and moisture 
that these buds should have. This will show up in an 
Interior crop next year, because a weakened, poorly de- 
veloped fruit bud cannot possibly produce the best fruit. 
It is, therefore, just as important that the fruit trees 
receive good attention now as it was early in the spring. 

A good rule is to continfie cultivation to within six 
or eight weeks of the time the first frost is normally 
expected. This will enable one to determine the ap- 
Proximate date on which he should discontinue culti- 
_ Yating his orchard. In most of the Carolinas-Virginia 

» territory this will be from August 15 to September 1. 
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BIG FOUR, A WELL CARED FOR ORCHARD IN 
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cease in early summer because of the opinion that late 
cultivated trees will continue growth too long and go 
into winter withthe wood in a sappy condition, making 
it more susceptible to winter injury. This may be true 
but we have seen very few fruit trees that were injured 
by cold, due to late cultivation. We think there need 
be little fear of this, provided one will discontinue the 
cultivation six or eight weeks before the first frost 
normally appears. 


III. Start Now to Produce Worm and 
Rot Free Fruit Trees Next Year 


UCH can be done in the orchard towards elimi- 

nating diseased and wormy fruit next year. 

Thousands of the rot spores that cause all kinds 
of fruit to rot, pass the winter on mummied and rotten 
fruit. These are found on the ground under the trees 
and hanging to the branches. 

Pick up these rotted and mummied fruits on the 
ground and pull them off the trees. Often they may be 
found sticking to the branches, and are very harmful 
indeed. 


Such fruits not only harbor fungous spores, but also 


promptly and the stub cut off smoothly with the trunk 
of the tree, rot may start. 

Do not pile these removed branches in the edge of 
the orchard or under the trees and allow them to remain 
until next winter. The shot hole borers work in such 
wood. Burn them outside of the orchard. Such branches 
left in the orchard or near it are a sure source of in- 
fection for other healthy branches 


In removing such branches, carry out the well known 
rule of good pruning, which is cutting off smoothly 
with the trunk of the tree or other branch. 


VI. Get Ready for War on Peach Tree 


rer 
NTIL a few years ago, peach tree borers were 
the most serious pests with which the peach 
grower had to contend. They killed many thou- 
sands of trees each year, and no doubt did more to 


reduce the peach crop and to discourage peach growing 
than any other pests known. But, thanks to our scien- 
tists, something has been discovered to control this pest. 
The material known as paradichlorobenzene kills the 
borer by gassing it. . 

As is well known, peach tree borers 
usually work on peach trees just below 
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the surface of the ground, tunneling 
under the bark and, if not controlled, 
finally girdling the trees entirely and 
killing them. By putting the paradi- 
chlorobenzene crystals on the ground, 
just above where the borer tunnels, and 
covering them with dirt, a gas is given 
off that, being heavier than air sinks 
and comes in contact with Mr. Borer 
and literally gasses him to death. 

We urge that every person who has 
peach trees that are three or more years 
old, make plans to give this paradichlo- 
robenzene treatment next month or 
early October. Only an ounce is needed 
for each tree and it may be obtained 
from seedsmen and spray supply dealers 
almost anywhere. Those having trow- 
ble in finding it may secure the names 








worms. By pulling off and burying at least two feet 
deep and covering with quicklime, these may be de- 
stroyed. This is a job that will pay handsomely for 
the work done. Better do it right away. 


IV. Strawberries Need Fertilizer Now 
K right after the strawberry patch. The buds 


forming now will produce the berries next spring. 

It is, therefore, important that the berries be 
kept free of weeds and grass, and the soil stirred. Also 
give an application of fertilizer at this time, 800 to 
1,000 pounds per acre. Where one has neglected the 
strawberry patch since picking time and it is now over- 
run with weeds and grass, we recommend that the 
weeds and grass be cut off just above the strawberry 
crowns with a mowing machine and the ground worked 
thoroughly and fertilized. 


V. Rid Orchard of Broken and Diseased 
Branches 


AREFULLY inspect all fruit trees now and re- 
move any dead, dying or broken branches. Prun- 
ing, as a rule, should be put off until the winter 
months, but the proper time to prune out a diseased, 
dead, or broken branch is when it is first found. Offen, 
due to a windstorm, or too heavy a crop, branches are 
broken. Nothing can be gained by allowing these to 





HOWARD COUNTY, A'RKANSAS 








and addresses of dealers by sending a 
2-cent stamp to The Progressive Farm- 
er in early September. 


VII. Select Place for Orchard Early 


S 


TART plans now for planting the home orchard or 

enlarging the old one. Select a piece of ground 
and decide on the kinds of fruit and varieties to 
be planted. When planting for home use or for local 
markets, several different varieties of the different 
kinds of fruit should be selected, so as to have early, 
mid-season and late fruit. Those who do not know 
what varieties to order, may always obtain this infor- 
mation free of charge from the county agent or from 
The Progressive Farmer. 

When selecting the place for the home orchard, keep 
in mind that it is just as important for an orchard to 
have air drainage as water drainage. Never set an or- 
chard in a valley or on low land, because there is 
where the damage from late frost usually takes place. 
As is well known, cold air is heavier than warm air 
and drains off down the ravines in the same way that 
water does. Therefore orchards planted on a hill will 
suffer less from late frosts than those planted in ravines 
This does not mean that an orchard must be on a high 
hill, but that it should be on the highest ground in the 
surrounding territory. 

ae 
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HOSE who have a surplus of fruits and vegetables 

and live on a main highway may very often dispose 
of it profitably through a roadside market. But it will 
pay ya. anil anality rethes. then ipierioc. stn 
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“STANDARD FARM PAPER” PLATFORM FOR 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


1. Better Country Schools. 

2. Happier Farm Life (Health, Conveni- 
ences and Recreation). 

3. Profitable Production. 

4. More Business in Marketing. 

5. A Square Deal in Taxation. 

6. Participating Citizenship. 




















Don’t Be Just a idintiie: Bea Seasdin 
Also 


. TRUE dairyman loves cows. This is indisput- 
able. Milking time with the smell of silage and 
hay, creaking of mangers, the contented chewing 

of the cows, the sound of the milk-streams hitting the 
bottom of the pail and the almost noiseless sound of 
streams melting into the foaming liquid of the pail that 
is almost full—all these homely sights and sounds bring 
a feeling of joy and contentment to the true dairyman 
that is hard to describe. They are among the “country 
things he loves most.” 

And yet, one dairyman who is in love with his work 
and with his cows as much as is possible made the fol- 
lowing statement: “If I could see before me only the 
milking of cows every day, with no hope of anything 
better for the future, I would quit today and go into 
something different. My ambition rather is for con- 
stant improvement—to build up a real outstanding, 
purebred dairy herd that will mean something.” 

There is no prettier or more satisfying business than 
dairying if you have a plan for the future and if, be- 
sides being a dairyman, you are a constructive dairy 
cattle breeder. The beauty of such a plan is that by 
constructive breeding you can leave a living monument 
to your efforts that will be a benefit to humanity. 


But even more than this, you can leave your son a 
heritage and a start that it would have taken him, as it 
took you, a lifetime to develop. He will be allowed to 
“carry on” where you left off and be able to accomplish 
immensely more than if you had not already laid the 
foundation for him. What greater love or interest 
could a father show for his boy than this? 

You will probably argue: ‘“Purebreds cost money. I 
can’t afford to pay such unheard-of prices as do the 
outstanding breeders of my favorite breed.” 

Of course not. There are two kinds of breeders— 
the big, fancy breeders and the farmer or dairyman 
breeder. Each is indispensable to the success of your 
breed. Each plays a big part in its development and 
growth. 

The fancy breeder is breeding for an ideal. He is 
striving to reach perfection. In doing so he does not 
spare money or anything else. In his hands rest the 
fixing of type and gradual improvement of the breed. 
He takes the long-range view of his business; he looks 
many years ahead. 

The dairyman breeder takes the results of the fancy 
breeder’s work, puts it into his herd and uses it for a 
practical purpose in getting better immediate results and 
for supplying the human race with a higher quality of 
milk products at a more reasonable cost. 

It is unnecessary to, pay fictitious or unreal values. 
Bulls, cows, or heifers of good type and breeding can 
be purchased anywhere at an extremely reasonable 
figure. 

Let time work for you. Have a purebred sire at the 








heifer. Then you are a breeder. “Grow into the pur 
bred game”—don’t “buy into it.” The first method is 
by far t vest at more credit to your own effor 
[The smallest dairyman can become b ler by ; 
method 

It m ect vy but isn’t it better to kno 
you | e ap b 1 herd i the 3 } rather: 
that you have nothing better than you now ¢ 0k 
forward to ten, fifteen or more years from 1 

The cost of a purebred bull and one or two he - 

Il be very small. Once you start t, you will-—eel 
better People will have more respect lor you nd j 
will have more for yourself. You can feel sro that 
you are developing something permanent and worth 


while and are making a better chance for your boy 
when he faces life for himself. For the first time now 
the South is developing a really numerous and im- 
portant class of dairy farmers. And we are anxious to 
see our Southern dairymen become as progressive as 
those anywhere on earth. Consequently we should like 
to make this appeal to each and every one of them 
(even the smallest) right now :— 

Isn't it worth while to be a breeder as well as a dairy- 
man? Isn't the possibility of getting better and better 
cattle until at last you have a herd of royal-looking 
animals with pedigrees and blood-lines and milking 
records that you can be proud of—isn't this reason 
enough to choose purebreds ahead of grades? Won't 
hopes for the future make you get that purebred bull 
and at least one purebred heifer right away so as to let 
“Father Time” start working for you? 


Standardization of Cotton Tare 


GOOD piece of work is being done by the United 

States Department of Agriculture and others in 

the efforts that are being made to standardize the 
bagging and ties on cotton and to improve the appear- 
ance of the bale as well as the better protection of the 
lint from damage. 

At a recent meeting of the tare committee of the 
American Cotton Shippers’ Association and manufac- 
turers of bagging and ties, held at Washington, D. ¢ 
resolutions were passed advising that standard bagging 
weighing two pounds per yard be used, and it was also 
advised that standard bagging be cut in three or six- 
yard lengths. 

It is highly important to the growers as well as all 
handlers of cotton that the weight of bagging and ties 
be standard and uniform and that tare may also be 
made standard and uniform as far as possible. 

An expert on this cotton tare problem in writing the 
editor recently made the following statement :— 


“As this is the first time that the shippers and 
manufacturers have gotten together on this prob- 
lem, we hope for some improvement. It is going 
to take time to effect the desired result, for many 
reasons, one of which is the foolish idea that many 
people have that the seller has an advantage in 
selling his cotton gross weight. Such people do 
not give much credit to the buyer for having sense 
enough to adjust his price to take care of the tare.” 


The Sand Hills Peach Industry 


HE Sand Hills region has made more progress in 

utilizing. its natural resources than any other 

region in the Carolinas. The people there have 
united in a common effort to overcome the handicap of 
what was once called “the poorest soil in the world,” 
and have succeeded beyond expectations or even hope 
in producing peaches, dewberries, and a vast array of 
other farm crops and fruits that sell at top market 
prices. 

The Sand Hills have been described as a patch of 
barren land covering a vacant place between the Pied- 
mont and Coastal Plains region. When we see the 
natural growth on the unimproved barrens and then see 
the volume of high quality farm, orchard, and dairy 
products that scientific methods produce, we must ac- 
knowledge that the Sand Hills development is one of 
the greatest of the South’ s agricultural achievements. 

Credit for the discovery of the possibilities of peach 
production in this region belongs to Mr. J. Van Lindley, 
who in 1892 planted the first commercial orchard near 
Southern Pines. Fortunately for the industry and for 
the fruit-consuming public, it was about this time that 
means for the control of the San Jose scale, the cur- 
culio, and the brown rot were discovered. 


In 1909, the Sand Hills*peach growers shipped 82 
cars of peaches. In 1925, the shipment will pass be- 
yond 2,000 cars. The first dewberries were planted by 
H. P. Bilgen in 1890. Now more than 200 cars of dew- 
berries are shipped annually. 

One of the reasons for the remarkable growth of the 
peach industry is that there has not been a total failure 
of the peach crop since its establishment on a commer- 
cial scale. Another reason is the exceptional quality of 
the fruit in uniformity of size, color, deliciousness, and 
abilgty to carry well. 

Every year the progressive fruit growers of this sec- 
tion hold an exhibition at Hamlet that attracts state- 
wide attention. This year’s Sand Hills Peach Show 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Interested readers may well decide now to make the 
Sand Hills Peach Show the Gastin ition for an “agricul 


tural excursion” in July, 1926. 


He Fixed Up a Real Surprise for His 
Family 
Y WIFE and childrén wave all gone to spend 
month with her motl How I did want t 
go! But with work waiting for me ey 





\ und the uncertainty ot what the bol] wee 
would do, I just had to stay at home, but am taking 
today off to attend the Farmers’ Convention.’ 

This explanation was made by a new acquaintance 
coming from a near-by county. Continuing he said 
“IT want to tell you how I am keeping from being lon 
some while the folks are away and what I am doing to 
make them happy when they come back. J am having 
everything on the place that will take paint given a new 
coat. Before they get back, the house, barn, and even 
the chicken-houses will be painted white with green 
trimmings and there will be a bathtub put in upstairs 
and another downstairs. But I’m keeping this a secret 
and if you give me away in The Progressive Farmer, 
I may be indicted for aggravated assault.” 

This home has for some time had running water 
and electric lights. Would it not have been great to 
see this mother and her children when they got back 
home and to hear what they had to say about such a 
husband and father! 


More High Schools Should Give Agri- 
cultural Courses 


HE teaching of agriculture in the high school on 

anything like a systematic, state-wide basis has 

been in operation only a few years. It was only 
eight years ago (in 1917) that Congress passed the 
Smith-Hughes Act granting aid to the states in teach 
ing agriculture, and most of the agricultural courses 
in high schools have been started since that time. 

We believe that every boy who expects to farm 
should have the opportunity of taking an agricultural 
course in the high school. If this is to be realized, each 
state will have to give this work much better support. 
In 1921, the high schools of the country sent 3,900 boys 
on to farms with one year or more of instruction in 
agriculture. The rural economists say that the produc 
tive managerial life of a farmer is twenty years, which 
means that one-twentieth of the farms of the country 
must be taken over by beginners each year. It follows 
that for the 6,500,000 farms of the country we need 
325,000 recruits each year who should have had at least 
high school training in agriculture. At the present time 
we are not turning out over 2 per cent of this number 

We need more rural high schools giving agricultural 
courses. .« 


What Have You for Sale> 


ID you know that farmers in Maine, Michigan, 

Wisconsin, and California find the farmers of 

the South profitable customers and take pleasure 
(and profit) in feeding us? 


There is an enormous demand on our local markets 
for many products that we can successfully produce on 
our farms but do not. This not only applies to our 
Southern cities and towns, but to our country and cross- 
road stores. The biggest undeveloped resource in many 
parts of the South is our local market. Where does 
the food consumed by our 110,000,000 Americans come 
from if not from the farm? 

We in the South depend on farmers 
South for our food necessities to such an extent 
we spend the greater part of our net balance for prod- 
ucts that we should and can produce on our own farms. 
We doubt whether there is a town of more than 1,000 
population in the South that does not sell farm products 
from states as distant as Maine and California—and 
we buy them, too, out here in the country. 

“What have I for sale? What could I sell if I had 
it?” We shall have no trouble in answering the first 
question. To answer the second, let’s go to the grocery 
store, the meat market, and the fruit stand of the 
nearest town, make a list of the products we could 
grow, get the prices we would have to pay for them, 
and then do some real hard thinking. If The Pro- 
gressive Farmer can help you, let us know about it. 


Fe 


T: J. W. BROOM, county agent in Union County, N. 
C., otherwise known as “Tom Broom” or “Lespe- 
deza Broom” is almost as enthusiastic about vetch 
as he is about lespedeza. It is his plan, he says, to 
place hairy vetch on every farm in the county by No- 
vember 1. And it is interesting to learn from him that 
the women are taking an eager interest in his campaign. 
As he says :— 

“The vetch fields looked so beautiful this spring 
that the farm women are demanding of their hus- 
bands that they secure seed and sow. Farmers who 
sowed heavily last fall are again preparing to do 
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Let’s Have Prettier Farm Homes in 1926 
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Here Are Seven Simple Plans Leading to That Result 


VERY Progressive Farmer reader, 1 am sure, 
would like to have a prettier farm in 1926. And 
to any farmer who wishes for such a result the 

words of Benjamin Franklin should come strikingly to 
mind, “Industry need not wish.” In other words, if we 
are willing to put some real effort 
behind our desire to have a pret- 
tier farm in 1926, we shall not 
long be “wishing” for this result 
but will actually achieye it. 


Of course, every farmer who 
tries to get a prettier farm is also 
going to get a more profitable 


farm. Good farming nearly always 
means good-looking farming. And 
more than that, a pretty farm gives 
a man pride in his work and pride in his land so that 
he can work with more satisfaction and happiness and 
really get more accomplished with the same effort. It 
is the discouraged man- who has ‘nothing on his place 
he takes pride in—this is the man whose work wears on 
him. He is a like a wagon trying to run without axle 
grease. On the other hand, the man with a tidy, well- 
kept, well-groomed farm acquires a happier state of 
mind which makes all his work go more smoothly. 





CLARENCE POE 


Is it not worth while, therefore, for all of us to ask 
ourselves how we can make our farms prettier in 1926? 
And since 1926 is only a little over four months away, 
it is now high time to begin work on our program. 
Here are nme policies that should help. q 


I 


Let’s get rid of the gullies. Of course, in the level 
lands of the South this warning is not needed, but in 
the upland South it is so sorely needed that we hope 
our level-land readers will forgive us for giving it first 
place in this statement. The man whose soil is washing 
away should not only think of the fertility he is losing, 
but he ought to feel a real cringe of pain at seeing his 
hill-slopes wounded and riven and scarred, much as he 
would feel in case his cattle or horses were scarred or 
injured by cruelty or neglect. We need to catch the 
spirit expressed by Sidney Lanier when he wrote of— 

“Yon old deserted Georgian hill, 
With gullies scarified, 
Bares to the sun his piteous, aged crest 
And seamy breast, 
By restless-hearted children left to lie 
Untended there beneath the heedless sky, 
As barbarous folks expose their old to die.” 

There really ought to be a double tax on all land 
which is allowed to wash. Such a tax ought to be levied 
both as a warning to the landowner and as a protec- 
tion to future generations. Or maybe a lightened tax 
on all well-terraced land would be better. Anyhow, all 
of us individual farmers who have land inclined to 
wash should make terracing one of our major jobs for 
the fall and early winter. On a great part of our 
Southern uplands, the gully-tax is heavier than the 
government tax. 

II 


_In the wooded sections of the South the next most 
important thing in order to insure prettier farms is the 
checking of forest fires. There is hardly any uglier or 
more distressing sight in all nature than a fire-swept 
Piece of woodland, with its blackened’ stumps and tree 
trunks, many of the trees sere, brown-leaved, and dead, 
and others making a plainly hopeless effort to live and 
Carry out their Maker’s desire to have them clothe the 
earth with beauty. Lumber is high-priced and going 
higher every year, and the rotting leaves on each acre 
of woodland add fertility equal to that in several sacks 
of fertilizer—and yet our people seem to have no sense 
of indignation when reckless, careless passers-by start 
lorest fires that often injure a single farmer's tree 
growth to the extent of hundreds or even thousands of 
dollars. So far from having advanced, we do not even 
seem to be doing as well as did the children of Israel 


_ years ago, one of their official laws reading as 
Oliows :— 


“If fire break out, and catch in thorns, so that 
the stacks of corn, or the standing corn, or the 
field be consumed therewith, he that kindled the 
fire shall surely make restitution.” 


Ill 


Another practice which seriously mars the beauty of 
our Southern farms is the tendency to “patch farming” 
aS distinguished from well-shaped, symmetrical fields 
roperly squared up. In thousands and thousands of 
*aS€s some tenant farmer, or even a careless owner- 
farmer, has backed away from the briers and bushes 
rowing next to a branch or a fence, then the next year 
owe backed a little farther away, then the next year a 
uttle farther, until there are only. zigzag, crisscross, 
misshapen patches instead of well-shaped, well propor- 
Joned fields—and most of the best land is left among 

¢ briers and bushes in the uncultivated acres. Wher- 
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_ beauty of their farms as Kipling does. 


By CLARENCE POE 


ever a situation like this exists, the landowner should 
himself resolve to remedy this condition this fall and 
winter, or else require his tenants to remedy it as a part 
of the rental contract for the coming year. 


IV 


August is a good month in which to look out for an- 
other one of the mast serious evils standing in the way 
of good-looking farms in the South. We refer to “poor 
spots” and “poor strips” scattered through so many of 
our really fertile or fairly fertile fields. Traveling 
across quite a bit of Southern territory a few weeks 
ago we found county after county in which the corn- 
fields showed splotches of yellow, sickly, half-stunted 
looking corn alternating with green, healthy, vigorous- 
looking stalks. Such a field is as bad-looking as would 
be a man’s blue coat with splotches of navy blue, 
splotches of faded half-blue, and other splotches of 
pale sky-blue. We ought to look over our fields now 
and see where are the poor spots that prevent us from 
getting smooth, even, uniform crops, and then resolve 
to haul manure and leaves and woods-mold on all such 
spots during the coming winter. 


V 


August is also an ideal month for mowing and 
sprouting our pastures and lawns and hedgerows. 
Nearly all of us have admired and enjoyed the stories 
and poems of perhaps the greatest man writing in 
English today, Rudyard Kipling. He is a farmer and 
lover of country life, living in one of the most beautiful 
sections of England, and I was very greatly impressed 
with what a recent traveler wrote about him :— 


“*What kind of a man is Mr. Kipling?’ a tourist 
asked of a worker on his estate, hoping for a hint 
as to his personality or an illuminating revelation 
concerning his books. ‘ 

“‘Mas’ Kipling,’ replied the laborer, ‘is the kind 

of a man who if he sights a thistle or dock on his 
land will walk two mile an’ better for his spade to 
dig it out.” 
We need more farmers who love their farms and the 
A pasture or 
meadow overgrown with weeds and sprouts is just as 
much discredit to a farmer as a ten days’ growth of 
beard on his face—and looks just as ugly. On the other 
hand, there is hardly anything more beautiful in all 
nature than a clean, smooth, well-kept meadow or lawn 
or pasture, unmarred by weeds or sprouts or stumps or 
bushes. These hauntingly beautiful lines of Swinburne 
come instinctively to mind :— 


“Where tides of grass break into foam of flowers, 
Or where the wind’s feet shine along the sea.” 


VI 


One more thing we may easily do in our spare 
in August, for it will not take long, is to “move the 
skeletons’—the skeletons that are seen bleaching and 
rotting and uglifying (if we may make a word to fit the 


time 
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POEMS OF COUNTRY LIFE: “THE 
GOOD OLD FARM” 


HE verses below would hardly be appropri- 

ate under the heading “Country Things 1 

Like Most,’ but anyhow believe their 
racy humor will appeal to many readers :— 


we 


Down on the farm "bout half past four, 
I slip on my pants and sneak out the 
Out in the yard I run like the dickens 
To milk all the cows and feed all the chickens, 
Clean out the barnyard, curry Rhoda and Jiggs, 
Separate the cream and slop all the pigs, 
Hustle two hours, then eat like a Turk, 
By heck! I am ready for a full day’s work. 
Then I grease the wagon and put on the rack, 
Throw a jug of water in the old grain sack, 
Hitch up the mules, slip down the lane, 
Must get the hay in, it looks like rain. 
Look over yonder, sure as I’m born, 
Cows on’the rampage, hogs in the corn! 
Start across the meadow, run a mile or two, 
Heaving like I’m wind-broken, get wet clean through. 
Back with the mules, then for recompense 
Rhoda gets a-straddle the barb-wire fence. 
Joints all aching, muscles in a jerk, 
Whoop! Fit as a fiddle for a full day’s work. 
Work all the summer till winter is nigh, 
Then figure at the bank and heave a big sigh. 
Worked all the year, didn’t make a thing, 
Less cash now than I had last spring. 
Some folks say there ain’t no hell: 
Shucks! They never farmed; how can they tell? 
When spring rolls ’round I take another chance, 
As fuzz grows longer on my old gray pants, 
Give my galluses a hitch, belt another jerk, 
By gosh! I’m ready for a full year’s work. 

—D. M. Peterson. 
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case) so many thousands and thousands of farm homes 
all over the South. When we speak of “skeletons” here, 
of course, we do not mean skeletons of human beings 
or horses or cows or hogs. All such skeletons are 
nearly always moved a satisfactory distance from the 
home and buried or hidden from sight. Unfortunately, 
however, we are not so careful about other kinds of 
“skeletons” hardly less disfiguring—skeletons of old 
automobiles and flivvers and buggies and wagons, 
plows, harrows, and farming tools. A general clean-up 
of such dead-and-useless junk about our houses and 
barns would add greatly to the beauty of many other- 
wise progressive farms and farm homes. 
VII 

Let’s try to have something purebred on every farm. 
It would add greatly to the beauty and attractiveness 
of our Southern farms if we should only resolve to 
have at least one purebred animal, one animal] in 
which we ean really take pride, on every farm. It is 
really not so hard to quit raising scrubs and get herds 
and flocks of real beauty and distinction, if we only de- 
sire strongly enough to get away from the misshapen, 
mongrel, unprofitable cows, hogs, and chickens that we 
have so long been putting up with. Here again we may 
well go back to the laws of anciefit Israel in Leviticus 
and Deuteronomy and see whether we are even main- 
taining the old ideals of purebred seed and purebred 
livestock :— 

“Thou shalt not let thy cattle gender with a 
diverse kind; thou shalt not sow thy field with 
mingled seed. Thou shalt not sow thy vine- 
yard with diverse seed, lest the fruit of thy seed 
which thou hast sown and the fruit of thy vineyard 
be defiled.” 

Here are seven ways whereby we can make our 
farms prettier in 1926 than they are today. Is it not 
worth while for each one of us to consider these seven 
ways and then decide which of them we can use to 
advantage on our own places? 





THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
“If We Had Nothing but the Sky” 


IDING toward the sunset the other evening, with 
the many-hued clouds and the intervening spaces 
of dark blue sky, a busy and thoughtful woman 

—too busy to go away to the mountains or seashore for 
a vacation—made a remark worth remembering :— 

“If we had nothing but the sky to look at,” she said, 
“we should still be almost unimaginably rich in color 
and beauty and variety of scenery!” 








The next three months will bring us perhaps the 
year’s most beautiful skies and sunsets. Let’s not for- 
get “the scenery of the sky.” 


SOMETHING TO READ 
Books About the Bible 
OLKS who have been interested in the recent con- 
troversies about the Bible and different methods of 


interpreting it may wish to buy some of the fol- 








lowing new books :— 
The Modern Use of the Bible. 


By Dr. Harry Emerson 


Fosdick. (Macmillan, $1.60.) In this book one of the world’s 
most famous preachers tells why he finds no conflict be- 
tween science and religion. 


A Scientific Man and the Bible. By Dr. Howard A. Kelly, 


of Joh: Hopkins University. (Sunday School Times, $1.25.) 
A defense of the Fundamentalist viewpoint by a noted phy- 
sician 


By Dr. Wm. Lyon Phelps. 

study of the four 
most famous living 
interest, and uncon- 
Fundamentalism and 


Humen Nature in the Gospels. 
(Scribner's, $2.) This is a fascinating 
written by of America’s 
writers, It is reverent, full of human 
cerned about the warfare between 
Modernism. 

Can a Man Be a Christian Today? By Dr. W. L. Poteat. 
(University of North Carolina Press, $1.50.) A famous 
scholar and biologist tells why he is also a Christian. 

(Note.—Anyone wishing to buy any of these books may 
do so by clipping out this notice, marking the book or 
books desired, writing his or her name and address very 
plainly on the margin, and forwarding to us with the 
amount named.) 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


UR primary need is to be good; after that, to be 

intelligent. For religion without culture is par- 

tial, austere, superstitious. Culture without re- 
ligion is partial, unsatisfactory, aimless, anarchic. : 
No horizon is extensive unless it includes God. In this 
sense, horizon is another name for religion, the exten- 
sion of the human horizon to include God. Religion is 
the adventure of overleaping the boundaries of the phy- 
sical life into the boundless life of the spirit world. .. . 
All things still hold together in Christ. Without Him 
we still see that they would fly apart in unintelligible 
disorder—Dr. Wm.-Louis Poteat. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


his Season Calls for Careful Feeding 


Better Livestock Feeding 


HE acreage planted to cotton was increased in 

1925. This resulted in the acreage to feed crops 

being reduced. . Production of feed crops has also 
been lessened by the dry weather, hence the problem of 
feeding the farm work stock of the South for the next 
wR year is worthy of more consideration 
than it usually receives. 

There are between 6,500,000 and 
7,000,000 horses and mules in the 
cotton states and there is not enough 
feed produced to feed these animals 
for efficient work. It goes without 
argument that large quantities of 
corn, oats, and ready-mixed feeds 
will be purchased, but it: is seldom 
that the livestock of any section re- 
ceive sufficient or suitable feed when any considerable 
portion of it is bought. The coming year will be no 
exception to this general rule. With high priced feeds, 
the average farmer will not buy enough feed and he 
will generally buy the cheapest feeds instead of the best. 
Ample quantities of excellent feeds are available, but 
the farmer sceks the cheapest feeds, and therefore the 
best ones will not always be used 

Taking the problem as a whole, the scarcity of feeds, 
the high cost of feeds, the necessity for good feeding 
in order to. keep the work stock fit for efficient work, 
and the fact that the cost of feeding the work stock is 
one of the largest items in the cost of producing cotton, 
all combine to make this problem one to which the 
farmers of the South must give more attention. 





TAIT BUTLER 


The common horse feeds of the South are corn and 
hay. In the Southwest, sorghum grains 
are used quite largely as a substitute 
for corn, and to some extent all over 
the South oats are also used, but corn 
and sorghum grains are the chief con 
centrate feeds. If hays from legumes 


were always used, with corn and these 


sorghum grains, the needs of the work 
stock would be fairly well supplied. 
But in many sections the roughage con 


sists largely of grass hays, corn fodder 
or sorghum roughage. 

The general belief is that corn or sor- 
ghum grains and these roughages do not 
supply the needs of the hard working 
horse or mule, for they are deficient in 
protein and the proper minerals to sup 
ply the wastes of the body machine 

If these needs for protein and min- 
eral matter for the work stock are to 
be supplied, they will generally have to 
be purchased, except when legume hay 
of some sort is used. 


Those who have studied the problem 
most are of the opinion that these needs 
of our work stock for protein can be 
best and most economically supplied by 
the home production of legume hays. 
These hays are soybean, cowpea, clover, 
alfalfa, vetch, beggar weed, lespedeza, 
and others. 


But sufficient of these hays are not 
produced in many sections, whereas 
grass hays, and corn and sorghum fod- 
der are produced in considerable quan This 
tities’ in these sections. 

and lowa, and 

The question then arises, shall the 
farmers feed these grass hays and sor- 
ghum fodder with corn and sorghum grains, or should 
they buy supplements to better balance the ration? 

The general opinion among feeding authorities is 
that the farmer can save enough corn or sorghum 
grains to make it economical to buy small quantities of 
some rich protein feed. If he decides to do this, the 
next question is what should he buy? 

There are a number of such feeds. He may buy 
cottonseed meal, linseed meal, gluten feeds, soybean 
meal, peanut meal, or some ready-mixed feed rich in 
protein. Any one of these may well be considered 
The points to which attention must be given are, first, 
palatability. That is, will the stock relish the feed 
and eat it readily? Second, the feeding value of the 
feed when mixed with corn or sorghum grains when 
the animals are getting grass hay or corn or sorghum 
fodders. And, third, the cost of the feed, considering 
its feeding value and palatability. 


There is one other consideration which will vary with 
the locality. Where corn is the chief crop, gluten feeds 
should receive consideration when a protein feed for 
general use is to be purchased. Where flax is a crop 
largely grown by the locality, linseed meal should be 
first considered, and where cotton is the chief crop, 
cottonseed meal should have first consideration. The 
producer of corn for sale boosts his own game when he 
buys. gluten feeds, and likewise the producer of cotton 
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By TAIT BUTLER 


boosts his business when he feeds cottonseed meal 

The commercial feed mixers use more or less of all 
of these feeds, and their business is, therefore, an aid 
to the farmer’s business who produces the feeds they 
use. 

When it is considered that from 50 to 75 per cent of 
the cost of livestock products are feed costs, it ought to 
be plain to any one that a careful study of his feeding 
problems is most important to the success of his busi- 
ness. Good feeding—that is, proper feeding—will not 
only reduce the cost of livestock products, including 
the work performed by his work stock, but it will also 
prevent much sickness and many deaths. It is not diffi- 
cult to learn enough about feeds and feeding to greatly 
reduce the present costs and at the same time increase 
the efficiency of the work the livestock are doing. 


Sorghum Poisoning 


HE old question of sorghum poisoning comes up 

every year. It is a well established fact that 

under certain conditions the sorghum family of 
plants develop an active poison—prussic acid. Just 
what these conditions are, probably no one knows, but 
the development of alkaloids and poisons in plants is 
not confined to the sorghums. The development of 
this poison in sorghum is not normal. In other words, 
it is not “natural,’”” common, or frequent. In fact, it is 
extremely rare. It seems to develop most frequently 
in stunted plants or plants the growth of which is not 
normal, For instance, it rarely develops except in the 
second growth, or in plants that have been cut off and 
make a second growth under obstacles 
or abnormal conditions. The second 


t 


growth, stunted by drou h, seems to de- 


yelop the poison most frequently, but 
even under the most unfavorable con 
ditions for the growth of sorghum, 
even tien p ( ! levelops 
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ASTRAL KING, FAMOUS GAITED STALLION 


stallion was recently purchased by Prof. Geo. P. Grout, of the Texas A. & M 
King has won at many fairs in Missouri, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, 


is one of the outstanding saddle stallions of the country. 


Moreover, so far as we have heard or can learn the 
cured sorghum plant has never poisoned livestock. In 
other words, when the plants are cured, the poison, if 
it exists, seems to be decomposed and disappears. If 
this were not true, some cases of poisoning from feed- 
ing sorghum hay or cured sorghum would be reported. 

There is practically no danger in grazing the sor- 
ghums, except in extremely rare cases when the growth 
is stunted. 

Unfortunately, there is no practical way for the 
farmer to determine beforehand when the poison 
has developed, but he need not fear to feed green 
sorghum that has made a fair normal growth. 
If it is desired to pasture second growth stunted sor- 
ghums, and poisoning is feared, the safest plan is to 
select a cheap animal and allow it to graze the crop. 
There is really little danger in this, for even stunted 
second growth sorghum is seldom poisonous. The dan- 
ger of loss from sorghum poisoning is sq slight that it 
offers little objection to the use of the crop for grazing 
and none to its use for dry forage. 


Use Feeds Carefully 


ITH a short eorn crop certain in the South for 
1925, much attention will be given to substitutes 
for corn and hay, as has been the case during 
the past . 









Perhaps more cottonseed hulls were fed to horses and 
mules this season than ever before. We do not regard 
cottonseed hulls as suitable feed for horses and mules, 
just as we do not consider grass hays suitable for feed- 
ing dairy cows, but they are better than no roughag: 


Molasses, rice by-products, ready mixed feeds, and 
cottonseed meal were also considered as substjtutes for 
corn and other commonly used concentrates. 

Low-grade roughages are only to be considered for 
horse and mule feeding when used in small quantities, 
and then the deficiency in their feeding value must be: 
made up by an increased allowance of grains or con- 
centrates. : 

This is entirely practicable, for the horse does not! 
require large quantities of roughage, indeed when at! 
hard work he does better on much less hay than he‘ 
will consume if allowed to eat hay at will. He would. 
do better on less hay than he usually gets, even without 
any increase in the grain ration and therefore a great’ 
saving in hay and total cost of feed can be made by, 
limiting the amount of hay to hard working horses 
and mules. 

On the other hand, idle work stock are usually most 
economically kept when they get the largest part of. 
their ration from hay. This is especially true if the 
hay is grown on the farm and is from some legume.: 
Idle horses and mules will maintain their weight on 
soybean hay, for instance, with little or no grain, but 
when the animals are working hard the quantity of 
hay should be limited, because the horse’s stomach is 
not able to handle or digest large quantities of rough- 
age. It is too small and, unlike the cow’s sfomach, iS 


not built for that purpose. The right plan, then, is to 
save corn when the mules are idle and to save hay 
when they are at hard work, but with both corn and 
hay scarce because of short crops, due to dry weather, 


there will be a demand for substitutes for both. 


Che good hay should be kept for feeding the anima 
when they are doing their hardest work Even 
some of the roughage may be ofyhe low-grade, cl 
sorts, but not over one-third of t 
roughage should be of this kind \ 
the stock are working. For ins 
when ground grains are fed, or when 
cottonseed meal is used, it is practicable 
to make one-third the roughage cotto: 
seed hulls, cut straw, or corn stover, if 
the other two thirds of the roughage is 
good legume hay, and the total weight 
of Toughage is limited to not over oné 
pound of roughage to 100 pounds of 
the animal’s weight. 


Cil i 


, 


When rice products are cheaper than 
corn, or when say seven pounds of mo- 
lasses can be bought for the cost of five 
pounds of corn, then from one third to 
one half of the corn generally used can 
be replaced with rice products or mo- 
lasses or a mixture of both. 

If the roughage is grass hay or other 
low-grade hays or roughages, and corn, 
rice products and molasses make up the 
concentrates, some of these feeds can 
be saved by taking about three pounds 
out of the ration and substituting 1% 
to 2 pounds of cottonseed meal a day 





We must look carefully to the eco- 
nomical feeding of the work stock dur 
ing the next year. Feeds are scarce and 
high-priced and the item of feeding the 
work stock is a large one in the cost of 
cotton production. 


Work Only Part of Stock Now 


OR the remainder of this season the farm work 

stock on many farms will not work hard or regu- 

larly. In the South the ‘work stock are given pretty 
regular and heavy work from February to July, but 
for the remainder of the year, the work is generally 
irregular and on the whole not severe. 

When it can be done, I believe it better to select a 
part of the horses and mules best able and most suit- 
able to do the work and keep these busy, than to work 
all the stock irregularly. 


An animal that works one or two days out of a week, 
or say five or six days out of a month is not in condi- 
tion to do hard work It is much more likely to suffer 
from disease and the cost of feeding is increased. 


If one half the mules can be put on pasture and given 
little or no hard work, they will require little or no 
grain. Those required to do the work needed will keep 
in better condition and will require very little more 
feed when worked regularly than when doing much less 
work at irregular intervals. 

A little planning and thought will reduce the feed 
bills for feeding the farm work stock from now until 
regular hard work begins next spring. 
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Harvesting and Curing ‘Tobacco 


Proper Temperatures During Coloring and Drying Process Essential 


UALITY in tobacco is produced in 
the field, not in the curing barn, and 
no amount of skill in™ curing can 


make good tobacco out of tobacco 


as it comes from the field. 


poor 
Nevertheless, 


it is very easy to spoil good tobacco 
by faulty curing methods and careless 
handling. 

As to harvesting I shall consider only 
the method of picking the leaves as- 
they ripen, spoken of generally as the 
priming method. That method is now 
all but universal even in the old belt 


sections of Piedmont North Carolina and 
Virginia, and its superiority may be 
considered amply demonstrated by ex- 
periment and experience as well as by 
theory. 


Gather Leaves as They Ripen 
PROTRACTED dry weather pre- 

mature ripening may make it neces- 
sary to take off some of the bottom 
leaves by the time topping is well under 
way in order to save them, but normally 
it will be some two weeks after topping 
that the changing color of the bottom 
leaves to a pale greenish-yellow and the 
presence generally of small specks (not 
fleabug bites) indicate that the harvest 
is at hand. Begin the harvest before 
many leaves begin to waste from being 
over-ripe and as far as possible avoid 
the picking of any immature or green 
leaves. At this first priming, generally 
two to four leaves are taken from each 
plant, although it may be necessary to 
skip altogether some of the younger 
plants with no ripe leaves. To get a 
uniform cure the leaves when harvested 
must be of an approximately uniform 
degree of ripeness. A convenient method 
is to haul the leaves out of the field to 
the curing barn on a truck or slide, 
passing every eighth row. A crew for 
this consists of four men, two on each* 
side of the truck, each man taking two 
rows from which he picks the leaves 
and deposits themin the truck in straight 
piles as it passes along. The picked 
leaves should not be exposed to the hot 
sun for more than a few minutes or they 
may be sunburaed, and such sunburned 
areas will cure up a most ugly blackish 
green. For this reason it necessary 
to have shade either from trees or sheds 
where the trucks are unloaded and the 
leaves strung on the sticks. 


is 


The tobacco should not be too much 
crowded on the sticks, nor the sticks too 
closely spaced in the barn to permit free 
ventilation up through the tobacco, or 
it may be impossible to prevent sweat- 
ing and sponging. Twenty-five to 28 
bunches of three leaves each are enough 
for each stick. About 700 sticks will 
generally fill an ordinary 16-foot barn 
and it will take about three good string- 
ets with children to hand the leaves to 
do this handily in a day’s time. Prim- 
ing over the same field will normally be 
made at intervals of about one week, 
except that the interval before the last 
picking may be considerably longer than 
this in order to allow the top leaves to 
develop and ripen more thoroughly. 


Three Steps in Curing 


THE, curing process may roughly be 

divided into three main periods. 
First, bringing the leaves to the right 
degree of yellowness; second, drying the 
leaf or fixing the color as it is some 
times called; third, killing out, that is, 
drying out, moisture from the stems to 
that bone dry condition where no sap 
remains to spread back into the leaf 


tissue and discolor it or to supply the 
moisture from which mold or decay 
might readily start. 


Fires are generally built in the fur- 
Maces as soon as the barn is filled, es- 
pecially if it is desired to finish the cure 
4s soon as possible. If the tobacco is 
very ripe and already quite yellow.when 
harvested, it is preferable to start the 
fires immediately. It is often more co2- 
™ yenient to fill the bacn at the end of the 


: _ Saturda the fires 





By E. H. MATHEWSON 














66Q HAVE a copy of The Progressive Farmer for July 17, 1920, containing 

a description of a E. H, Mathewson’s method of harvesting and cur- 
ing tobacco. “My copy is old and part of the leaves are lost. Won't you please 
reprint his method your next issue? I have been preity successful since 
that time and it all came from following his advice. JI don't see how J can 
get along without it. The article began on page 20 of that issue.” 

So writes Isaac Price, Kingsboro, N. C. The article to which Mr. Price 
refers will be so valuable to beginners in tobacco culture, and to some others 
as well, that we have decided to reprint it for their benefit. Mr. Mathewson 
ts one of the foremost li ) authorities on tobacco growing. 

not to be started till Monday morning, leaves in the barn. When this stage is 
and if the leaves are rather green it reached raise the heat gradually in three 
may even be an advantage to have such or four hours to 110, beginning to give 
a delay in building the fires during a little bottom as well as top ventilation. 


which time considerable artificial ripen- 
ing may take place. 

When the leaves are pulled from the 
plant or the stalk is cut down, the tis- 
sues do not die immediately. Rather the 
tissues begin slowly to wilt from lack 
of food materials and moisture and ac- 
tual death of the tissue may not occur 
for several days. Yellowing takes place 
during the period of starvation while the 
tissues are yet alive and consists in the 
breaking up of the chlorophyll or green 
coloring matter which allows the yel- 
low color to become predominant. Af- 
ter the tissues are dead very little fur- 
ther yellowing can take place, so it is 
necessary to guard against premature 
death of the tissues from too much heat 
which might kill by scalding or by too 
rapid drying. 

How to “Yellow” Leaves 


HE most favorable temperatures for 
yellowing range from about 80 to 


Sometimes it might be advisable to con- 
tinue to raise the heat at about this rate 
of two and one-half degrees an hour 
straight on till 130 degrees is reached. 
This should be when the tobacco is well 
yellowed and the moisture is sufficiently 
reduced by drying during the yellowing 
stage so that there would be no danger 
of scalding. Often, however, it will be 
advisable to pause for a few hours at 
110 degrees—say two to four hours, with 
ventilators open until the tips of the 
leaves on the bottom pole begin to dry 
and tuck a little. The advance should 
then be resumed gradually as stated to 
130 degrees when there is a pause until 
the web of the leaf is entirely dry, gen- 
erally for a period of 12 to 15 hours. 





Critical Period in Drying 


HE period of raising the heat from 
the yellowing temperature (about 100 
degrees) to the leaf-drying temperature 
(about 130 degrees) is often spoken of 

















THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN VETCH WITH AND WITHOUT ACID PHOSPHATE 


The upper side of the field, 
acre. 
Georgia 
there, 


per 
this 
vetch 


finished 
but it 


farmer 
on your 
100 degrees. Under normal conditions 
in warm weather around 90 degrees is 
the usual temperature to start with, 
raising it slowly to about 100 de- 
grees toward the end of the yel- 
lowing period. In cool dry weather, 
however, as might prevail in the fall of 
the year in the old belt, this tempera- 
ture might dry the tissues too rapidly 
so they would be killed and the yellow- 
ing stopped before the green had been 


just 
right, 


sufficiently removed. Under such cir- 
cumstances it would be desirable to de- 
lay firing for a day or two and then 


begin at about 80 degrees instead of 90 
or 100, and as a further precaution tight- 
ly close all ventilators—both at top and 


bottom—to retain 2s much moisture as 
possible. But under ordinary hot 
weather conditions, such as_ generally 
prevail during July and August, the 
higher yellowing temperatures as sug- 
gested will generally be found prefer- 


able and usually with the top ventilators 


open, especially if the roof is of metal 
or paper. 
Do not allow the tobacco to become 


too yellow. The best stage for advanc- 
ing the heat and starting to dry the leaf 
is when there still remains a light tinge 


to your left, 
Not having time to go to town for more when he ran out of phosphate, 
sowing the field without 
didn’t egrow. 


had about 200 pounds of acid phosphate 


it. There’s plenty of 


It is 
spong- 


as the critical period in curing. 
during this period that sweating, 


ing, or scalding is most likely to occur, 
especially if the weather is hot and 
muggy and the tobacco thick in the 


barn. The general rule is to advance 
the heat and ventilation fast enough to 
prevent sweating and sponging and not 
fast enough to result in scalding. Under 
such conditions when there is danger of 
sweating and sponging, start thorough 
ventilation early, and yellow at the 
higher temperatures so as to get rid of 
as much surplus moisture as possible 
before the critical period is reached; 
and remember that of the two, ventila- 
tion is of more importance than temper- 
ature in preventing these troubles. 
After the second stage is completed, 
that is after the leaf has become dry, it 
only remains to go on and completely 
kill out the stems. or midribs. Thi is 
most economically and _ satisfactorily 
done by raising the temperature to 175 
degrees at the rate of about five de- 
grees an hour and holding there for 12 
or more hours until every trace of mois- 
ture is dried out of every stem. During 
this period but little moisture remains 
in the barn and fuel will be saved if 


of .pea-green on the majority of the. the bottom ventilators are closed as. soon 





‘ 


as the leaf is dry, and toward the end 
of the killing out period even the top 
ventilators may be at least partially 
closed. 

The last places to dry will be around 


the wall, especially in the corners, about 
the third tier of poles up; and the larg- 
est stems should be left in these loca- 
tions to see if all are thoroughly dry 


before the curing is pronounced finished 
and the fires allowed to go out. 

The reason for not going 
degrees in killing out is due 
ency of tobacco to redden above that 
heat. It is not objectionable for a little 
green .tinge still to remain in tobacco at 
this stage. It will disappear in a few 
days 

Ventilate to Prevent Mold 
Y OPENING all the ventilators and 
doors at night the tobacco will gen- 
erally come in sufficient order, at least 
by the second morning, so that it can be 
taken down and carried to the storage 
house. Do not, however, allow the to- 


above 175 
to a tend- 


. bacco to get into very soft order, as it 


may lose color and turn red, and it will 
be very easy for mold to get a start. 
The ideal condition is when it takes some 
care to handle without breaking, the up- 
per third of the midrib being dry and 
brittle. 
a a 

Smaller Agricultural Excur- 


sions Preferred by Mr. Coker 


ITING to us about our August 1 
article giving an account of the trip 

of 125 Marlboro County, S. C., farmers 
to the Coker farms at Hartsville and to 
the Florence Experiment Station, and 
advising other farmers to make similar 


trips, Mr. David R. Coker of Hartsville, 
says :— 

“Now that we have good roads all 
over North and South Carolina, it is 


very easy for farmers to take such trips 
as you recommend. No matter how suc- 
cessful a farmer may be, he can learn 
something from other good farmers. I 
am constantly learning by visits to pro- 


gressive farms. 
“When farmers take trips off from 
home to see notable agricultural fea- 


tures of other sections, it is not well for 


them to travel in too large parties. Two 
or three cars together are plenty. Where 
100 or more farmers go on a pilgrim- 
age, none of them get anything like as 
much instruction and stimulus as they 
could get in 10 separate parties. Small 
parties can establish personal contact 


with the owners of the farms they go 
to see and each can ask questions on 
the subjects he is most interested in. 

“We are glad to see either large or 
small bodies of farmers on our farms 
at any time, but we feel that we can re- 
ceive from and impart to small parties 
much more information than if they 
come in large parties.’ 


Mistakes I Have Made 


NE mistake I made was letting the 
lice injure my pigs when I could 
have washed them in a solution made of 
one gallon of hot water, one teacup coal 
oil, and one of soap, either soft or 
hard. MRS. E. I. T. 
* * * 

We moved to town and left our farm 
and stock in the care of careless renters. 
The mules were not given proper care, 
and the land and buildings have gone 
down. This is a mistake I hope other 
farmers will not make. T. Se 

o* + ea 

One great mistake I made was leav- 
ing high school quite young, when I 
lacked only one term of finishing. I 
have regretted this many times. 

After I married I went with my hus- 
band to and from the field, neglecting 
my personal appearance, my childrens 
and my housework. I soon overtaxed 
my nerves and ruined my health. I al- 


most lost the love of my husband, for 


I was.always cross and ill toward the 
children. MRS, T, E. 
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V.S.5S. 


High Quality, Known 
Origin Seeds Positively 
Protect You. 


against crop losses resulting from the 
use of imported, Southern grown or 
otherwise inferior seeds No one can 
tell imported seed from native. Mil- 
lions of pounds of practically worth- 
less foreign seed are sold each year. 
Farmers are the losers 


Attached to each bag of V. S. S. Seed 
i instead of the 


18 a positive guarantee 

usual non-warranty. 20,000 Virginia 
farmers are now using this service 
and protection. The y report won ler- 
ful results. 98% of the old patrons 
of this organization continue to buy 
V. S. S. Seeds with the utmost con- 


fidence based on past experience. 
Why take chances on a total or par 
tial crop loss due to the use of un- 
adapted or inferior seed? The Vir- 
ginia Seed Service, operated by farm- 
ers to render service and not for prof- 
it will supply you, at the lowest pos- 
sible cost, native grown, adapted seeds 
that can be depended®™upon to produce 
results. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


Clovers Seed Oats 
Alfalfa Seed Wheat 
Grass Seeds Abruzzi Rye 
Vetch Other Field Seeds 


Price List on Request 
VIRGINIA SEED SERVICE, INC. 
“Know- What- You-Sow 
RICHMOND, VA. 

















PAIRS 
HOSE 





Ss 
“4 GARTERSFREE 


UST send your name and address—no money—and 
we wiil send you, postage paid, one pair of imported 
woven lace hose with medallion design as pictured, 
made of fine mercerized lisle; one pair of 22-inch boot 
re thread silk hose with lisle top, and one pair of 
8-ineh boot fibre silk hose with cotton top. All three 
hose come in colors black, brown, gray, peach or 
“4 French tan. Sizes, 8) to 10. When ordering men- 
; tion color and size wanted. 
With each order we will send ge a pair of new elastic 
% garters, covered with silk ribbon and edged with 
white lace. 
DELIVERY FREE. When the postman delivers the 
pairs of stockings and garters, pay him $1.98 
for them. We have paid the transportation charges. 
¥f, for any reason whatsoever, they are not better 
ou expected, return them at our expense and 
we will cheerfully refund your money. Order No. 15. 
Price, , 8 pairs hose and garters, $1.98. 


WALTER FIELD CO., Dept. H 1039 , CHICAGO 























Taking orders for our beautiful mar- 
ble and granite monuments from rela- 
tives and friends. Pieasant, dignified 
and very profitable work. We pay liberal commissions. 

working outfit absolutely free. Write ur today. 
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| my silage has run mighty low. 


The Progressive Farmer 


How to Grow Alfalfa 


Sam Johnson and His County Agent Discuss the 


my HERE’S no two ways about it, 
ee I’ve gotto have another patch 

of alfalfa.” So said Sam John- 
sen to his county agent last week. “My 
cotton and corn have just made a good 
start—good for the driest season I ever 
saw—and I've, already got two crops 
from my alfalfa, two good crops of hay 


cut, cured, and stored, and some of it 
already fed. Alfalfa is the best dry 
weather crop I know of, and nothing 


beats it for growing on the farm for 
My pastures dry and 
If it 
hadn’t been for my alfalfa coming in 
when it did, I'd have had to spend all 


feeding cows. are 


| my cream profits on bonght feed.” 








| 





| 


| will 


| 
| 








“Do you feed it to any other stock?’ 
asked John. 

“Certainly I do,” replied Sam. “I 
feed alfalfa to all my stock from milk 
cows and mules to pigs and poultry. It’s 
the best thing I've tried for hogs and 
chickens when they are not on pasture. 
And for young stock, there’s nothing | 
*know of that makes more bone or better 
Isn't that right, John?” 


Sow on Land Free of Weeds and 
Weed Seeds 


Calves, 


bone 


“THAT'S right, Sam. colts, 

pigs, lambs, and all kinds of poul 
try thrive well on legume pastures and 
legume hay. Alfalfa and other legumes 
furnish mineral matter for young ani- 
mals, especially lime and phosphorus— 
the main things that make plenty of 
strong bone. Where are you going to 
sow your new alfalfa patch?” 


“On that ridge below my new peach 
orchard. It was in cotton last year and 
it was kept clean, too. 
ton I sowed Abruzzi rye for seed and 
then I sowed early soybeans. The soy- 
beans are ready to cut for hay now, 
and there's not a weed in ’em.” 

“That's fine, Sam. One of the most 
important parts of getting land ready 
for alfalfa is to get all weed seeds out 
of the land. You kept your cotton clean 
last year and killed all the fall weeds 
when you sowed rye. The rye came off 
before weeds could make seed and now 
your soybeans will come off and the land 
be plowed before any weeds can 
mature seed. That's fine. Has this land 
ever grown alfalfa, bur clover, or sweet 
clover before?” 
have 
i? 


“Yes, but that’s easy. That grain drill 


for a long time. I'll 
won't 


not 
oe ~sele , » —s alfalf 
to inoculate for the alfalfa, 


on 
NO, 


of yours has a clover seed attachment 
and a fertilizer hopper. Get your in 
culating soil from an old alfalfa patch 
where the alfalfa grows. best. Screefi 
h i d put it in the fertilizer | 
per of drill. Som iy put 2 
poun f inoculating il to the acre, 
but it is better to apply 400 pounds. You 


After the cot-- 


can then put the alfalfa seed in the 
clover seed attachment, regulate it for 
sowing 20 to 30 pounds to the acre, and 


then all’s ready.” 


“Not quite, John. A 
must be We 


good seedbed 


musi’t 


rst 


made fi 
look that.” 


Six Rules for Success With Alfalfa 


ver- 


yeu are very right, Sam. A finely 

pulverized, firm, moist seedbed is 
of the greatest importazice. Here are 
the important steps in getting ready to 
sow alfalfa that I gave a _ beginner 
the other day.” Here John Anderson 


handed Sam a typewritten sheet reading 


as follows: 


1. Select fertile land wel! filled with humus. 
2. Select land free from all kinds of weeds 
and weea seeds. 
3. Apply lime. 
in the South that 
lime is applied. 


There 


will grow 


véry few soils 


alfalfa unless 


are 


4. Imoculate either the soil or the seed. 
Unless the soil is already inoculated, alfalfa 
will grow, don’t sow alfalfa 
land you either know it is 

yculated inoculate the 
before 


on 
already 
soil 


not so any 
unless 
or seed or the 


sowing. 
After plowing 
should be 


5. Prepare a good seedbed. 


and disking, rolling and harrowing 


continued until the very best seedbed pos- 
sible is made Then, if possible, wait for a 
rain, and as soon as the ground is dry 


enough for the top of the soil to be stirred, 


harrow and reharrow and sow the seed. 


6. Select a variety and strain known to 
succeed in your locality. For us this means 


the common variety. Most of the success- 
ful sowings in this part of the South have 
been made from Kansas seeds. Seed from 
Oklahoma and Northern Texas, if properly 
grown, would be as good or better. The 
best seed come from the second cutting. 


They are more uniform in maturity and have 
fewer weed seeds in them than seed from the 
first erop. 

“T want to plant five acres, John. Will 
125 pounds of seed be enough?” 


“That will just be enough, if you get 
them in a good seedbed when there 
enough moisture to bring them up to a 
good stand right away. I wouldn’t ad- 
vise you to sow alfalfa in August if | 
didi’t Know that your land in extra 
good condition and that you are so par- 
ticular about having good _ seedbeds. 
Otherwise, better wait till September. 
\s it is you run some risk of having 
your stand injured by dry weather, but 
it will have to be very dry for good 
¢ fail, if the land prepared 
well. On the other hand, late fall plant- 


run the risk of being killed by cold, 


1S 


is 


to 1s 





| ring plantings run the rjsk of 
) { vded mut by weeds espec ii lly 
nd foxtail. In some fields 
barnyards or irdens henbit 
ee bad alfal bu 

t « start 

i ‘ d it fir ‘ 
ee 1 lfalfa nd 

d he } 1 bef l lfa i ve 








-_ Dag PIG is a nuisance,” said Neighbor 
O'Day. “He roots in my garden and 


He breaks from his 
in town, then makes 
tramples it down! 
the fodder are 


tramps in my hay! 
pen when we are 
for my lettuce and 
When efforts to get at 
foiled he squeals like a bearing that 
hasn’t been oiled! He wallows in mud 
to the point of his chin; he’s lazy by 
nature and greedy as sin! A sense of 
proportion he never obtains; he’s lack- 





SS AR IO PE PERS 


an 
Blessings On Thee, Little Pig—o. av? ry 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 








ing in ethics and wanting I ns 
My cow, and my heep, and rf dog, 

t my horse ov signs of Teilg ce, 
eth and force; show signs of affec 
tioh, they’re cleanly and sane, and sel 
dom break into my garden and grain; 
they never tramp ruthlessly over my 
hay nor raise the old Harry .when I am 
away!” 


answered. 
porkers 
that 


“A pig is a nuisance?” I 
‘Not he! Not whep handled as 
should be! You know in advance 
apt to break out, so build your 
fences enduring and stout; don’t 
jieave faulty places then grumble because 
the pig has complied with his natural 
laws! pig isn’t squealy quiet 





he’s 
hog 


A but 
and good when you serve up his food in 
the way that you should! A pig is a 
nuisance? Why listen, my man! A pork- 
er does all for his boss that he can; he 
lives on your bounty not more than a 
year, a fraction as long as the average 
steer, and dying he gives you his all 
and his best, he deeds you all things 
that he ever possessed!” 
' 









PI ee pe rane gs es 


Most Successful Methods 


A Mistake Sam Has Made 


“TVE 
ye 


found out one mistake I’ve be 


aking with my alfalfa,” Sam c 
fessed. “I used to cut it too soon bu 
now I wait until it is in full bloom be 
fore I cut it.” 

“That is an important point. If cut 


reduced a 

subsequent yields will be lower. Alfalfa 
it bloom 
Western 
in 


too early, the stand will be 
much here as it doe 
fields. It is slower 
wet se and also in dry 
like this year. In such case 
the thing to do is to wait until the new 
shoots on the crowns well start 
before the crop is cut.” 


does n 
in the 
bloom 


as 


isons 
seasons 
are 
bulletin on alfalfa?” 
asked, reaching for his hat. 

Johan told Sam that a 
state extension service would bring on 
or more bulletins on alfalfa and anothe 
to the United States Department of Ag 
riculture at Washington, D. C., would 
bring Farmers’ Bulletins 1229 on “TI 
Utilization of Alfalfa” and No. 1283 o: 
“How To Grow Alfalfa.” Each is jus 
what is needed by farmers who ar 
growing alfalfa or expect to grow it. 


an 


“Got a 


postal to hi 


Editor’s Note—Next week Sam will 
extend his investigations to vetch and 
ask John to order vetch seed. A week 
latey John will visit Sam’s jum and 
they will discuss pasture mixtures fo 
different soils and different purposes. 





Health Sermonettes | 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


Snake Bites 

NAKE bites are probably less 

quent now than formerly on accoun 
of growth of population, and on account 
of there being less. wild land than forin 
erly. But in the 
Southern states a: 
well as in othe 
states during sum 
mer and fall month 
we do have 
snake bites. 

Treatment 
Snake Bites. — The 
first thing to do 
the bite is on th 
foot, leg, hand, 
arm, is to cord the limb to keep the poi 








fre 


som 





DR. REGISTER 





son from entering the system a! 
then try to remove the poison. If 5 ‘ 
have no sores in your mouth or |! 
teeth, you can suck the poison out y 
self without any injury. Make an 
ision in the wound one-half inch d 
; € id ri 1 drain 
washed out m<¢ ntiseptic a 
uch as tincture « dine arbol 
alcoh Keep the cord on leg 

m for 15 or 20 minutes, then lo 

r one-half minute, and then ti 
again for a few minutes, Do this si 


even times and then remove enti: 

Give the patient aromatic spirits of 

monia, one teaspoonful in water ev 

or two, or strychnine 1-50 of 

grain every three four hours unt | 
three or four doses are given. 

Not Give Whisky.—The reme 

worse than the disease. 
only a temporary stimulant and 
a narcotic. Some people bitten by snak 
and given whisky get well in spite of 
whisky, and not on account of it. 


hour 


or 


Do 


is 





There is an azti-venom serum mad 
for snake bites, but it must be for th 
particular kind of snake by which yot 
are bitten. 

Last but by no means least preven' 
snake bites. Do not go into the wood 
unless you have on good heavy shoes and 
good leather leggings, and don’t get smart 
and think you are a snake charmer and 
go to handling snakes, for if you d° 

om welll Semme-te_ grief scopes ot |2t°tg 
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August 15, 1925 


Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 














The Straight-shooter 


NEW translation of the Bible gives 
an interesting meaning to the word 
we call Fool. 


In the common language of life a fool 
is generally someone 
who sees things 
differently from us. 

The word for Fool 
in the Bible means, 
“One who misses 
the mark.”’ A fool is 
a crooked shooter. 
The wise person is 
the “straight- 
shooter.” 





DR. HOLLAND 


Not long ago a 
gentleman said to me, “Do you know 
Mr. S—? He is the straightest-shooter 
I have ever known.” 

A straight-shooter has a_ bull’s-eye 
target of personal worth that he aims 
at, and is ashamed at himself if he 
misses. 

Do you know, I believe most of us 
miss the mark because we.do not take the 
trouble to aim. Lack of definite aim will 


explain why so many of us are careless | 


in our personal lives. 


There is a man I wish I might become. 
He is the fellow that lives in my dreams | 


when I come to the end of a day when I | 
have let something low in thought or ac- | 


tion cloud my conduct. The real me rises 
in my thought when I whisper my even- 
ing prayer for forgiveness into the heart 
of the Infinite. You have all had the 
same experience. You go to sleep with 
the vow, “Tomorrow I will Shoot 
Straight.” 


The Straight-shooter builds his life on 
the rock loyalties: Home, Love, Friend- 
ship, Honesty and Worship. 


When the Straight-shooter goes to his 
merchant and buys on credit, the mer- 
chant is not uneasy that night after sup- 
per. The Straight-shooter merchant 
does not have the department of weights 
and measures sent around to check him 
up. ’ 

Straight shooting always pays. It pays 
in the feeling of personal worth; in the 
consciousness of being respected by oth- 
ers; it declares dividends in gold when 
rascality is bankrupt. It is not only the 
safest policy, it is the only policy. 


I believe it will be one of the balms 
poured into our hearts when life is over. 
To lie down at last and know that no 
human being has been injured by your 
falsehoods, no one had been fooled by 
our neglect, really, I think that will 
make us glad in our final day that we 
tried to “shoot straight.” 


It cannot be told to children too often 
that crookedness creates the vengeance 
that destroys it, while straightness guar- 
antees happiness, contentment and suc- 
cess. 

Be Me Me 


This Week’s Bible Questions 


WHAT is the sign of a covenant be- 
tween God and man, and what of a 

covenant between God and the Jewish 
Nation ? 

2. When was it death to kindle a fire? 
: 3. Who is the only prophet who men- 
tions Satan in his prophecy? 

4. What 
thorns? 

5. What man stopped his son-in-law 
from working 12 hours a day? 

WHERE TO FIND THE ANSWERS 

1. Gen. 9:12-17; Exod. 3. Zech. 3:1. 


31:16, 17. 4. II Chron. 33:11. 


? Son c e 
2. Exod. 35:2, 3. 5. Exod. 18:13-26. 
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king was captured among 











HAVE been taking 7 
Farmer for a number of years and | 
find it to be the best farm paper pub- 
lished. It has been a great help to me, | 


on’t feel like I could farm with- 


he Progressive | 


The Phaeton « 7 1395 
TheCoach « + «+ $1445 
The Roadster « . 1625 

Sedan - - - 1695 
The Royal Coupe - 1795 
The Brougham - - $1865 





Thelmperial - - $1995 

The Crown-Imperial - $2095 

F.O.B. Detroit, subject to cure 
rent Federal excise tax. 


Chrysler Four — Touring Car, 
Club Coupe, Coach and Sedan 
—attractively priced from $895 
to $1095, f.0.b. Detroit, subject 
to current Federal excise tax. 


Bodies 
enclose 
equipped with balloon tires. 


There are Chrysler dealers 
and superior Chrysler service 
everywhere. All dealers are in 
position to extend the con- 
venience of time - payments. 
Ask about Chrysler’s attractive 
plan. 


Fisher on all Chrysler 
del All dal 









































The New Chrysler Six, 
with Startling New Results 











Startling new results are at- 
tained in the new Chrysler 
Six—results made possible by 
the kind of engineering and 
manufacturing genius which 
never rests satisfied. 


Walter P. Chrysler and his 
staff of engineers, with the 
fine Chrysler manufactur- 
ing facilities, had every ex- 
cuse — every reason, some 
might say—to rest on the 
laurels their cars have won. 
Inevitably, the great tide of 
public approval would have 
carried the Chrysler Six to 
still more conspicuous 
success. 


But Mr. Chrysler, his produc- 
ing organization and his en- 
gineers have never relaxed 
for a moment their labors to 
emphasize and enhance its 
wonderful performance 
qualities. 


The most surprising thing 
about this greater Chrysler 
Six is not its new lower price 
—remarkable though that 
achievement is. 

















Its most impressive feature is 
the amazing ability which 
succeeded in improving the 
quality and the performance 
of a car that everywhere had 
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met with overwhelming 
public acclaim —and which 
marked a revolutionary ad- 
vance over all previous prac- 
tice and results. 


In this new Chrysler Six, the 
power is increased approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. The 70- 
mile speed is more easily and 
quickly attained. The breath- 
taking get-away and acceler- 
ation are still swifter. In 
smoothness, this new Chrys- 
ler actually excels the former 
super-smoothness intro- 


duced by Chrysler. 


The beauty originated by 
Chrysler — and which still 
belongs to Chrysler alone— 
is re-expressed in refined and 
attractive body lines and new 
body colors, with Chrysler- 
designed closed bodies built 
by Fisher. 


Any attempt to describe this 
new Chrysler Six is bound 
to fail. That is why we are 
eager to have you drive it for 
yourself. 


If you will do that, you will 
realize as we do that there is 
nothing in the present mar- 
ket, and nothing likely to 
appear, to equal the Chrysler 
Six. 





CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 
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This map shows the terri- 
tory served by our Balti- 
more house. Vast stocks of Re or 
merchandise at this central Po ; Que now Walinaiies Blom ic 
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We appreciate the patronage of 
tomers living in the states near tf 
Coast. We wanted to be neare 
wanted to serve you more quickly 
from Chicago. And so we built th 
dollar building for the advantag 
tomers and their friends—so that 
you quicker service and increase 
Your orders reach us quicker. 
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The Oldest Mail Order House is Today 
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altimore House is Now Open 


New Fall and Winter Catalogue is Yours 
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Free for the Asking 


reach you quicker. The transportation charges 
are less. You now have an extra saving in buy- 
ing from Ward’s in Baltimore. 


Our Baltimore Plant 
is Not a Branch House 


This new plant is the Baltimore home of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. It is not a branch house. 
It is one of the seven houses that together con- 
stitute Montgomery Ward & Co. 

You will find here the same big savings on the 
same reliable goods. The same quick, courteous 
service and the same appreciation of your pat- 
ronage. So if you live in the territory shown on 
the map at left, send all your orders to Ward’s 
in Baltimore. 


Backed by a Buying Power 
of $§0,000,000. 
Big as this Baltimore House is, it does not stand 
alone. It has back of it the combined buying 
power of our seven big houses. $50,000,000 in 


cash was used in securing the thousands of bar- 
gains this new. Catzlogue offers. 


Everything for the Farm, 
the Home and the Family 


Write for this new Catalogue. It shows almost 
everything a man, woman or child uses or wears. 
Everything of reliable quality, and always at a 
saving. 

Write for your free copy of this Catalogue and 
start now sending all your orders to Ward’s. 

Our 53 year old guarantee means your satis- 
faction or your money back. 


Your Orders are shipped 
within 24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped within 24 hours. 
That saves time. But besides, one of our seven 
big houses is near to you. Your letter reaches 
us quicker. Your goods go to you quicker. It 
is quicker and cheaper, and more satisfactory 
to send all your orders to Ward’s. 
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Oakland, Calif. 


Fort Worth 











Baltimore, Maryland 


complete Fall and Winter Catalogue. 








TO MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., Dept. 18-B 


Please mail my free copy of Montgomery Ward’s 
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__ Mrs. WN Hutt, Editor 














The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, August 17.—The power of 
the goes into the kitchen! 
the oilcloth on 
table make it last longer. 

Tuesday, August 18. 
—The useful hand 
can be dainty, too, 
by the aid of tomato 


press 


Several newspapers under 
the kitchen 





juice. It is invalu- 

able in removing 

stains. Keep a slice 

handy and apply be- 

fore washing the 

ial hands. 

MBS. HUTT Wednesday, Au- 
gust 19,.—If the chil- 

dren are cross or fretful after meals, 
perhaps they have eaten too heavily of 


fried foods, starches or acids instead of 
the milk, fresh fruits and vegetables 
they should have had. 

Thursday, 20.—Baking soda 
added to the water in which vegetables 
are cooked, instead of “sweetening” 
greens robs them of valuable vitamines. 

Friday, August 21.—The bristles of 
toothbrushes often come out after very 
little use. To avoid this, soak a new 
toothbrush in cold water for 24 hours 
before using it. 

Saturday, August 22.—If you spend 

few days visiting a friend, be sure to 
keep your own room tidy. The angel 
twin of Neatness is Promptness, so be 
ready for meals on time, too. 


August 


Sunday, August 23.—Enjoy the bless- 
ings of this day, if God sends them, and 
the evils of it bear patiently and sweet- 
ly; for this day only is ours. We are 
dead to yesterday, and we are not yet 
born to the morrow.—Jeremy Taylor. 


Advice to Bathers 

NLY stay in the water a few minutes 
the first few times of bathing. 
Never bathe if tired or very hot, wait 
until rested and cooler. 

On no account go into the water just 
after a substantial meal. 

Do‘not venture out of your depth» wun 
less an expert swimmer and beware of 
sudden dips in the shore. 


The bather should dry and dress 
quickly if she feels at all cold after 
coming out of the water and _ should 


have a warm drink if possible. 

Sea water has a bad effect on the 
hair, making it hard and dry, so a well 
fitting, waterproof cap should be worn. 


FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 
LETTERS 














My Plans for Recreation 


Y PLANS for recreation are not 

elaborate but they are practical for 
most farm people. As we have chick- 
ens and stock to be looked after we can- 
not get away from home to stay long 
without asking some of our neighbors 
to undertake the extra work of caring 
for our things. So I plan to have a few 
all day picnics. I shall take my Sunday 
school class for a picnic. We shall go 
about four miles to where there is a 
lovely shady creek, fed by several sprihgs 
of cold water. We shall take our din- 
ner and supper, ice and lemons and 
about three gallons of ice cream. We 
shall play and wade the creek and have 
a great time. 

Then I have planned to have a family 
picnic, a kind of reunion of all our near 
relatives who are somewhat scattered. 
We hope to spend the day together in 
the beautiful outdoors with God's handi- 
work around us. We expect to get some 
good pictures and so keep the memory 
fresh next winter when we shall -be far 
away from each other. 


}; \ 








and soslir Yel fall our immediate family and 
one or two of our neighbors will go to 
some near-by stream or beautiful shade 


in the afternoon and take our supper. 
On these little family outings we shall 
not go to any extra work to cook, but 


just take along something as simple as 
possible. Every one enjoys it more if 


mother does not tire herself out getting 
ready and all can laugh and play to- 
gether. All work and no play makes 


mother dull as well as*the children. | 
have always wanted to be something more 
to my children than a drudge. It pays, I 
think, to take time for these little play 
times. Children enjoy an outing more 
if mother and father go too. 
A FARM WOMAN. 
Humphreys County, Tenn. 


TEENS AND TWENTIES 
The Example I Try to Set My 


Younger Brothers and Sisters 


A’ I feel that the 


example I set my brothers and sis- 
ters means more to them than anything 
I might try to teach them in other ways. 
I am the oldest child in our family. My 
mother died two years ago and left me, 
a girl of 14, and five younger children. 
As my father’s work keeps him away 
from home nearly all day he finds little 
time to teach his children the right way 
to live. Because I am very little older 
than some of the others they will not 
listen to my advice so I am trying to 
set before them an example of the teach- 
ings I would instill in their minds. 

In the home I try to be patient and 
kind and sweet-tempered no matter what 
trouble confronts me. Whatever I am 
called on to do I try to do it well. Al- 
though I have a short time each day 
for rest and recreation, I try to be in- 
dustrious and ambitious. I do not use 
bad language. I love each member of 














have no mother | 


the family and I try to show that love 
in my every act. I show the deepest 
kindness, respect and obedience for my 
father. 


Although I love good times with the 
young folks of my own age, I do not 
neglect my brothers and sisters for these 
pleasures. When I am among other peo- 
ple I try always to be honest, not two- 


faced with my friends. I might sum up 
all my principles in one sentence and 
say, I try to be exactly what mother 


would be if she were here. 


Texas. L. G. 
THE WELL GROOMED WOMAN 
Summer Care of the Skin 


O YOU think there is any harm in 
using face powder?” Mrs. Green 
asked Mrs. Phillips as they sat on the 
shady screened porch with their sewing. 
“No, indeed, the 
justifiable and necessary, 
ing the simmer months. But you should 
take care to see that the quality is re- 
liable and it should be applied properly. 
It not only acts as a protection to the 
skin from sunbura and tan but is sooth- 
ing, refreshing and harmless provided it 
is washed off thoroughly at night before 
going to bed.” . 














ure of powder is 
especially dur- 


What did 
Mrs. 


“You said properly applied. 
you mean by that?” inquired 
Green. 


3efore applying powder the face 
should be washed and a slight film of 
cold cream rubbed in if the skin is dry. 
If the skin is oily, a lotion should be 
used instead of the cold cream.” 

“Is there any special cold cream you 
like?” the visitor asked. 

“Any good cold cream can be used 
it agrees with your particular skin. 
When cream or powder irritates or 
makes the skin feel dry, another brand 





Our Pattern 


2448—Frock With Unusual Flare.—Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards material. 


measure. 
36-inch 


2438—Flared 7." —Cut in sizes 14, 16 
years, 36, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size %6 requires yards 
36-inch material 


2392—Dress for Juniors.—Cut in siz 








and evening wear during the summer 
dressmaking lessons. Send 





The Progressive Fatmer. 





8, 10, 12, and 14 Size 8 re- 16 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
quires yards 4 m al t me Size 36 requires 3 
with ™% yard W-inch cor astil a erial 
Price of each pattern, 2 cents. Two patterns ordeged at one time, 30 cents; stamps 
or coin (coin preferred). Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 
being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted, 
Our new fashion book contains hundreds of stylee<otyll for morning, afternoon, 


It contains embroidery designs and n 
15 cents now for your copy. 


Department 
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2352—Boy’s Suit.—Cut in sizes 2, 4, an 
6 years. Size 4 requires 1% 
32-inch material for blouse 
yard 36-inch material for trousers 


2312—Attractive Apron.—Cut in 
40, 44, and 48 inches 
Size 3% requires 2% 
material. 





sizes . 
measure. 
yards’ 36-inch 


bust 


in sizes 


2439—Jaunty Sports Model.—C 











ine picture 
Address Pattern Department, 





















should be tried at 


once, 
will agree with all skins.” 


“My sister’s skin is very oily so that 
she cannot use a greasy preparation, 
Have you the recipe for a lotion she 
could use before putting on face pow- 
der ?” 


“Yes, the following lotions are excel- 
lent for persons who cannot use cold 
cream: Two ounces of rose water and 


juice of one lemon to which add 10 to 


15 drops of glycerine to make tke pow- 
der stick better. An excellent lotion 
which can be used at any time consists 
of three ounces of rose water, one ounce 
of glycerine and one teaspoon tincture 
of benzoin.” 

“Thank you very much. I shall write 
those out and send them to her.”’ 


FOOD FACTS AND FANCIES 
The Graysons Make Pickles 


‘T BELIEVE I'll make some pickles to- 
day as we have such quantities of 
tomatoes and cucumbers in the garden,” 
observed Mrs. Grayson. “Would anyone 
like to help me?” 

“Yes, yes, we all would,” 
cried enthusiastically. 

“What does pickles mean?” asked lit- 
tle Benny. 

“Something sour,” answered Dan. 
that right, Aunt Margaret?” 

“In a way it is,” she answered. “Pre- 
serving fruits and vegetables with vin- 
egar either with or without the addition 
of sugar and spices is known as pickling. 

“Fruits slightly immature and 
tables not thoroughly mature are used 
for pickles. 

“The best vegetables for pickling are 
cucumbers, tomatoes, beets, carrots, arti- 
chokes, cabbage, radish, and cauliflowers. 

“All vegetables should be soaked in 
salt until cured before they are pickled. 
This makes the pickles firmer and by ex- 
tracting the vegetable juices prepares the 
vegetables for absorbing the vinegar and 
syrup.” 

“Please, Aunty, 
recipes for pickles 
pickles to put in my cook book? 
a number of directions for pickling 
cumbers alone but I should like to have 
some others for variety.” 

“Ves, indeed. I feel sure you will like 
all of the following ones.” Here are the 
ones she gave: 

AUNT MARGARET’S PICKLE RECIPES 














the children 


“Isn't 


vege- 


will you give me some 

other than cucumber 
I have 
cu- 


Pepper Relish.—Twelve green bell peppers, 
12 red bell peppers, 3 onions, 3 tablespoons 
salt, 2 cups sugar, 1 quart vinegar. 

Wipe peppers, cut in halves lengthwise and 
remiove seeds. Pare onions, add to peppers 
and run through meat chopper. Put in ket- 
tle, cover with boiling water and let stand 
10 minutes. Drain, again cover with boil- 
ing water, bring to the boiling point and 
let stand 10 minutes. Drain as dry as pos- 


sible, return to kettle, add remaining ingre- 
dients, bring to the boiling point and let 
simmer 15 minutes. Pour into sterilized 
jars and seal while boiling hot. 

Chili Sauce.—Twelve medium sized ripe to- 
matoes, 1 pepper finely chopped, 1 onion fine- 
ly chopped, 2 cups vinegar, 3 tablespoons 
sugar, 1 tablespoon salt, 2 @easpoons cloves, 
2 teaspoons cinnamon, 2 teaspoons allspice, 
2 teaspoons grated nutmeg. 


Peel tomatoes and slice. Put in a pre- 
serving kettle with remaining ingredients. 
Heat gradually to boiling point and cook 


Seal in jars while hot. 


slowly 2% hours. 
chopped 


Chopped Pickles.—Four 
tomatoes, 34 cup salt, 
teaspoons mustard, 
namon, 3 teaspoons allspice, 3 
% cup white mustard seed, 4 green 
sliced, 2 chopped onions, 2 quarts 


quarts 
2 teaspoons pep- 
3 teaspoons cin- 
teaspoons 


green 
per, 3 


cloves, 
peppers, 
vinegar. 
Add salt to 
hours and drain. 
boiling 
and 
and cook 15 minutes. 
jars and seal tight. 
Spanish Pickles — One peck green tomar 
toes, thinly sliced, 4 onions, thinly sliced, _ 
1 cup salt, 4%4_ounce cloves, 14 ounce allspice. 
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tomatoes, cover, Iet stand 24 
Add spices to vin r r 
point; then add tomatoes, 
bring to boiling point 

Pour into sterilized 
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mustard seed, 1 pound sugar, 4 green peppers 
finely chopped, cider vinegar. 

Sprinkle tomatoes and 
i overnight. 


alternate layers of 
onions with salt, and let stand 
In the morning drain, and put in a preserv- 
ing kettle, adding remaining ingredients, 
; enough vinegar to cover all. Heat 
jually to boiling point boil one half 
Seal in sterilized 





and 


u 
gra 
hour. 
Piccalilli.—One half bushel green tomatoes, 
% peck onions, 2 medi- 
salt, 3 pounds 
mustard seed. 


cloves, 2 


jars. 
4 peck green peppers, 
um sized cabbages, 1% 
brown sugar, 2 pounds white 
6 ounces stick cinnamon, 3 ounces 
ounces allspice berries, vinegar. 

Wash tomatoes peppers, 
and cut cabbages in quarters. 
etables separately through a 
using a coarse plate. Sprinkle altefnate lay- 
ers of vegetables with salt, cover and let 
stand overnight. In the morning drain, add 
sugar, mustard seed and the remaining spices, 


cups 


peel onions 
Put the veg- 
meat chopper, 


and 


tied in a bag made of cheesecloth. Pour 
over vinegar just to cover vegetables, bring 
to the boiling point and let simmer 6 hours. 


fill glass jars with mix- 
immediately. 


Remove spice bags, 
ture and seal tigh: 

Mustard Pickles.—Wipe 4 quarts small cu- 
cumbers, put in a preserving kettle and add 
3 large cucumbers, cut in pieces, 1 quart 
green tomatoes, wiped and cut in slices, 4 
gmall onions, peeled and cut in slices, 4 green 
peprers, wiped and cut in slices, 1 bunch 
erlery, chopped, and 1 cauliflower, separated 
into flowerets. Add 1 gallon boiling water 
to which has been added 1 pint salt. Cover 
and let stand overnight. In the morning 
bring to the boiling point and let simmer 
antil the vegetables are tender and then 
drain. Mix 1 cup flour, 1 cup sugar, 6 table- 
apoons dry mustard and 1 tablespoon turmeric 
powder; then add slowly, while stirring con- 
stantly, enough vinegar to make a paste. 
Stir into 2 quarts vinegar, brought to the 
boiling point, add 2 tablespoons celery seed, 
aad .ct boil 5 minutes. Add the drained veg- 
étables, again bring to the boiling point and 
let boil 15 minutes. If desired 1 quart string 
beans cut in small pieces can be substituted 
for the celery, and chopped cabbage for the 
caulifiower. 


GOOD HEALTH KEEPING FOR 
BABY 











How to Prevent Summer 
Diarrhea 


UGUST is the month in which the 
greatest number of babies die from 
diarrhea, says Hygeia, the popular health 
magazine. The heat affects the baby 
directly and it also makes difficult the 
keeping of milk for his consumption. 
Severe diarrhea is not common among 
children who are breast fed but the re 
verse true in the case of bottle-fed 
babies or babies who are allowed tastes 
of food unsuited to their needs. Diar- 
thea and digestive disturbances in gen- 
eral are far more frequent among ba- 
bies who are fed upon raw or condensed 
milk than among those who get fresh 
pasteurized milk. 
Babies that get out of 


1S 


doors much of 


the time are not so susceptible to diar- 
thea. Stuffy air is conducive to upsets 
of digestion. ‘ 

When the digestive processes are 
slowed down by heat, the infant's sys- 
tem is more liable to infections and num- 
erous diseases may develop, such as 
meas! liphtheria and scarlet fever. 

for Mothers—The following 
tules for mothers are quoted from the 
Loui tate board of health bulletins: 

1, Nut your baby. Do not wean 
him until your doctor says so. If he is 
bottle fed, keep the food clean, on ice 
and ered from flies. Unripe or too 
Tipe fruit is very bad for young children 
and cream is not always good for 
them Do not allow them to eat be 
tween meals and do not worry if they 
€at less in summer. 

2. Give the baby cool, boiled water. 
Do not give it for 40 minutes before 
feeding < 

3. Give a bath once a day. A sponge 


bath several times a day in the very hot 
Weather will help to keep the baby com- 
fortable. 

4. White clothes are best for the 
baby; a shirt and diaper are enough. 

5. Have the baby sleep out of doors, 
Protected from the sun and heat and 
from flies and mosquitoes. 

6. At the first symptom of diarrhea 
_ Send for the doctor. Cool, boiled water 
"May be given, but no food should be 
ven until the doctor is consulted. The 
ector can check a simple same. but 
Fos it may become v 
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cAdatess letters to “Uncle PE” care of The Progressive Farmer 








Benefits From Consolidated 
Schools 


($1 Prize Letter) 
ONSOLIDATED schools help pupils 
to meet more children and know more 

of their neighbors. Consolidation makes 


it possible for many boys and girls to 


ga to high school who could not other- 
wise do so, because formerly there were 
few high schools in rural districts and 
their parents could not ,afford to send 
them to schools in town. -Where rural 
sch ols are not consolidated, many pu- 
pils who ‘have finished the seventh grade 
find their schooling over, but if the 
schools have been consolidated, they can 
go through the eleventh grade. Boys 


and girls who have gone through high 
schoo] find it easier to get positions. 
When schools are consolidated, there 
are trucks to carry pupils to and from 
school so they don’t have to miss school 








i in frills of white 
"With hearts as 
golden as can be; 
They watch the 

starry skies at night, 
But when it’s day, 
they dance for me! 
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TT numbers stand for the 
letters of the alphabet. * 
A is one, B is two and soom 





























on aécouat of bad weather. We have 
more pupils going to school now than 
ever before because of the compulsory 
law that compels us to go, and we have 
more subjects taught in the consolidated 
schools and this is helping our country 
to become more civilized. Consolidated 
schools have more teachers than small 
schools, and the teachers are usually bet- 











ter qualified to carry on their work. 
Each teacher has m time to put on 
her classes and help bupils who are 
backward with their ( “onsolidated 
schools also help gre th in preparing 
pupils to go to college. 
TENTH GRADE STUDENT. 

Edi e—Sometime ago dozen 
of Southern farmers and their families 
wrote us about what consolidated schools 
had done for their communities and every 
one wanted to keep them. Consolida- 
tion is bringing more and more smail 
schools into larger, better ones every 
year. 


Enjoyed Taking in State Fair 
($1 Prize Letter) 

AST October I went to the Arkansas 

State Fair at Little Rock with 11 
other boys who are taking the Smith- 
Hughes work, and three men. The actual 
cost of the trip was $7.50 each, including 
transportation 275 miles there and back 
and eats. 

We left on a Ford truck, taking our 
bedding along with us, and we were a 
jolly bunch I can tell you. We traveled 
to Hot foeee | he six o'clock and got 

there. neat seine, | we oe 












roiied up to the State Fair Grounds 
about three o’clock in the morning. A 
policeman let us into the grounds after 
our pass. Next day we were as- 
signed a tent and given individual passes. 

We went to the big tent in 
the morning for about hours to 
hear lectures and study. We saw the 
exhibits of fine cattle, hogs, sheep, 
chickens (which woke us up ev- 
morning), agricultural products, 


seeing 
assembly 


three 


goats, 
ery 


boys’ and girls’ Agricultural and home 
economics work, machinery, and fish and 
game. They were all fine, and each was 
worth the trip up there. We went to the 
shows and horse races, too, and went 
through the State Capitol and peniten- 
tiary, which were well worth seeing. 
\fter staying three days we left for 
home. When we got back to Hot 


Springs we stopped to see the alligator 
farm and went “up on Hot Springs 
mountain and up the tower. 

I wish I could make the trip again this 

year. CARL ALKIRE. 
Columbia Ark. 
Editor’s Note-—A trip to a good fair 
well worth the cpst. How many of 
our boys and girls are planning to at- 
tend the fair this fall and how many are 
going to have exhibits of their work in 
vocational agriculture or home _ eco- 
nomics or of club work? 


County, 


1s 


A Busy Louisiana Farm Girl 


| AM 16 years old and have lived on 
a farm all my life, and think there 
is no nicer, sweeter place. Ever since 
I was eight years old I have helped my 
father with field work. We go to the 
field almost before our eyes are open 
and stay until the evening sun goes down. 
I have always enjoyed running races and 
hoeing cotton or corn; though sometimes 
father makes us go over it again. 
Sometimes in the evenings we go to 
the creek, and oh, what a jolly time we 


have! Then we have to go home to milk 
the cows, feed the chickens, horses, and 
hogs. Sometimes I say there is worlds 


of work to do, but I enjoy watching my 
pretty chicks eat. 

When we are through with the sup- 
per dishes I love to read. How I have 
enjoyed reading “Little Women,” “Old- 
Fashioned Girl,” “Treasure Island,’ and 
goodness knows how many more. I am 
in the eighth grade and am longing to 
finish high school, but I shall hate to 
leave home. Any girl or boy who doesn’t 
farm life doesn’t know what it 
means KATIE McMANUS. 

Rapides Parish, La. 


iL 
like 





Editor's Note—Katie knows what she 
CHIO’ and she has sele ted some of the 
finest, most wholesome pleasures in the 
world to e1 y nv t—outdoor life, out- 
door sports lil ig races and swim- 
ming, working farm animals and 
poultry, and yood books We 


hope has pure le d poultry. 


Visiting Citioas s Mansion 
Y BROTHER 
Agricultural 

our family went 


While there we 
Mansion. 


Clemson 
in June and 
him graduate. 
see Calhoun’s 


finished at 
College 
to 


went 


see 
to 


There is one room kept for Calhoun’s 
furniture. It has a piano, three or four 
chairs—they said one of these was given 
to Calhoun by Washington—a large ta- 
ble in the center of the room and two 
small marbletop tables. On the wall is 
a sword. The floor is covered with a 
flowered rug and the curtains are dark 
red. In front of the fireplace is a sofa 
with an eagle on each end. That is where 
we got the idea for our silver dollar. 
There are two sheepskin cloaks. One 
of these was given to Calhoun by an In- 
dian chief, because he was a good friend 
of the Indians. We were told there was 
a tunnel in the mansion which was used 


OS em 
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Our trip to Clemson College was an 
interesting one, and I enjoyed it very 


much. PAULINE HAMBRIGHT. 
Cherokee County, S. C. 
* Editor's Note—Cathoun’s son-in-law, 
Thomas G. Clemson, willed this Cal- 
houn property to the state for the estab- 
thment of an ultural college. It 
ts in this way Clemson College gets its 
name, There Gre many Other mterest- 
ing relics mn the Calhoun Mansion which 
Pauline does:not mention, 


Where De Soto Passed 


E HAVE a collection of Indian ar- 

rowheads and tomahawks gathered 
at the old cut-off or old course of the 
Alabama River as it ran when De Soto 
came through here on his way to dis- 
cover the Mississippi River. We have 
large tomahawks and small ones which 
were used for different purposes. There 


arrowheads, some heavy 
and broad, others narrow and keen, some 
long and some short, which the Indians 
made to kill game—from birds to bears 
and from buffaloes to men. Up to twenty 
years ago the place they came from was 
a canebrake, with canes 20 to 30 feet 
high and as large as six inches in diam- 
eter. When my grandfather was having 
this tract cleared, he set fire to it, and 
my father says one could hear the canes 
for miles as the heat made them burst 
like small cannon shooting. In places one 
can see where the Indians camped and 
cut arrowheads. There are some large 
flint rocks gathered but never cut, oth- 
ers partly cut and broken, and others 
in such a bad shape they would not 
shoot straight and so had to be thrown 
away. MARY ALICE GODBOLD. 

Wilcox County, Ala. 

Editor's Note-— We have had a num- 
ber of letters about collections of Indian 
relics, and wish we had space to print 
all of them, Mary Alice certamly had 
an interesting place from which to col- 
lect her arrowheads and tomahawks. 


A Parrot With a Temper 


Y PARROT is a pretty fowl with 

many-colored feathers. He has such 
a temper that when anybody abuses him 
the least bit, he gets mad. One day my 
little sister kicked at him, and he flew 
toward her and bit a piece out of the 
end of her shoe, If she hadn’t had her 
shoes the parrot would have bitten 
her foot. We have a small garden and 
have a lot of peas in it, but they don’t 
do us any good, because the parrot takes 


are all sorts of 


on, 


a row at a time and picks the peas out 
of the shells and throws them on the 
ground. 


LOUISE JANNASCH. 
Dallas County, Texas. 
Editor’s Note—Louise doesn’t tell us 
whether or not her parrot can talk, Let's 
have some letters about parrots who can 











ay unusual things. 

HOW DO YOU SAY IT? 
Common Errors in English and 
How to Avoid Them 
By C. N. LURIE 
Copyright by The Wheeler Syndicate, Ine. 

? 66 %° 
The Use of “Only 
N SPEAKING, the proper placing of 
the word “only” in a sentence, in or- 


der to convey the meaning intended to 
be conveyed, is not so important as it is 
in writing. That because the mind 
grasps the meaning of the speaker quick- 
ly, and the impression passes quickly. 
But in writing, the improper placing of 
“only” causes, or should cause, adverse 
criticism. 

For example, do not say or write, “He 
only lent me a dollar,’ when you mean 
to say, “He lent me only a dollar.” In 
the first case the meaning is that the dol- 
lar was lent only, not given. But if you 
mean that the sum lent was one dollar, 
and no more, say, “He lent me only a 
dollar.’ The difference in meaning, it 
will be seen readily is expressed by the 
placing of the word “only.” 

Some years ago a critic showed that a 
short paragraph ini several 
“onlys” might’ have any one of about 
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‘Lion Brand"Army Shoe 


of: Sturdy Built ~Light Weight~- Extra 
Flexible Shoe that fits comfortably, 
Looks Good and Wears Like Iron! 





FLEXIBLE —/ 

Look! You can bend a 
LION BRAND Army Shoe 
double—and it takes mighty 
fine leather to do this. Ask 
your dealer about this shoe, 


Free-! 


Send your name and 
address, and we will 
mail you a watch-fob 
size sample of Hardy 
Hide leather and give 
you the name of your 
nearest LION BRAND 
shoe dealer. Address 
Desk H-3. 














Lionc& 
SHOES 


Men whose duties call for much physical 
action find this LION BRAND Army 
Shoe to be a perfect piece of footwear. 
But why not? The soft, pliable uppers are 
made from our own special tanned Hardy- 
Hide—and the soles from our famous 
Hardy-Flex leather. That’s why one pair 
of LION BRAND Army Shoes generally 
outlast two pairs of regular leather shoes. . 
And from tip to toe they give good snug 
comfort that keeps away fatigue. Ask your 
LION BRAND dealer to show you this 
fine Army Shoe. 


CRADDOCK-TERRY COMPANY 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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WOODS 
1925 Fall 


{ Contains facts 
worth knowing 
about Fall field 
crops, Lists vege- 
tables to sow im 
f your Fall garden, 
Pictures and de- 
scribes flowering 
bulbs. 























You Lose - - 
When Your Land 
Loafs 


Tests in every State have 
proved that a systematic 
rotation of crops is more 
profitable than resting the 


land. 


When your land loafs you 
lose much of the fertilizer 
that was left from the 
spring crop. You lose the 
value of the crops that 
could be grown or the 
opportunity of increasing 
the fertility of your soil 
by planting legumes. 
These are real dollars- 
and-cents losses that can 
be saved by planting a 
fall crop. 

It requires less labor to 
prepare and plant a fall 
crop on land from which 
a crop has just been 
harvested. 

Wood's Catalog 
will tell you the 
advantages of each 
crop and the best 
varieties to plant 
for each purpose. 
Write for your copy 
and ask for Wood's 
Crop Special, giv- 
ing timely infor- 
mation and cur- 


rent prices on 
fieldseeds. 






































A penny 
post card say- 

ing “Send Fall 
Catalog” brings 
your copy by re- 
turn mail, 















T. W. Woop & Sons 
(Seedsmen Since 1878) 


Be: eS 








30S. 14x St., Ric monn, Va, 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Cooperative Marketing News 


Cotton, Wool, and Wisconsin 
Items 


VALUABLE idea has been started in 
Wisconsin which ought to be 2 good 
hing for coéperative marketing. <A per- 


manent council has been formed consist- 
ing of two representatives from each co- 
Operative marketing agency now func- 
tioning in the state, with provision. for 
additional members as new organizations 
are established 

Sirty-one farmers’ business organiza- 
tions have reported to the United States 
Department of Agriculture regarding 
the coéperative marketing of 9,000,000 
pounds of wool of the 1924 clip. The 
associations are located in 30 states from 
Maine to California. Twenty are of the 
regional type or are federations of lo- 
cal associations, and 27 are independent 
associations serving local communities. 
Three sales agencies, functioning upon 
a cooperative basis, served both regional 
and independent local associations. 


The Louisiana Farm Bureau Cotton 
Association, Shreveport, La., reports a 
marked decrease in number of assign- 
ments against proceeds from sale of cot- 
ton, only 526 being executed during the 
past season, compared with 1,143 in the 
first year of operation. This has been 
brought about, “(1) by better financial 
condition of many of our members as a 
result of our method of partial payment 
from time to time, (2) by more rapid 
payments to members (a large proportion 
of our assignments were executed the 
first year toward the latter part of the 
season,) and (3) by a shrinkage in the 
desire of various merchants and banks 
to codperate along these lines.” 


Final settlement for the cotton of the 
1924 crop delivered by its members was 
made by the Staple Cotton Cooperative 
Association, Greenwood, Miss., showed 
a total of 124,835 bales of cotton was re- 
ceived from members as compared with 
107,529 bales of the 1923 crop and 168,- 
344 bales of the 1922 crop. In connection 
with the harvesting and marketing of the 
1924 crop the association advanced to its 
members $7,723,200 at an interest rate 
of 4.7 per cent per annum, charging 
them only for the actual time the money 
was in use, It is stated by the manage- 
ment of the organization that as soon 
as the new contract, now being signed, 
goes into effect the edvance fund certifi- 
cates for the deductions made on the 
1921 and 1922 crops will be redeemed. 
These certificates amount to about 
$860,000. Under the terms of the new 
contract, it is stated, advance fund cer- 
tificates will be payable one year after 
they are deducted. 


North Carolina Cotton Co-ops 
Operate More Economically 


HE North Carolina Cotton Growers’ 

Coéperative Association, Raleigh, N. 
C., published the final pool prices, on 
the basis of which final settlement had 
been made for the 1924-25 season. The 
cotton was sold in 88 pools at gross 
prices ranging from 17.74 cents to 33.33 
cents per pound. Growers were paid 99 
per cent of the amounts due them after 
deducting expenses, and 1 per cent was 
invested in the reserve fund of the asso- 
ciation for which certificates bearing 6 
per cént interest will be issued. 


Association expenses for the season 
were $3.22 per bale, compared with $3.32 
the previous season. Total deductions 


for association expenses and handlir 


IQ 


charges amounted to 1.23 cents per 
pound or $6.04 per bale on the average 
weight of bales pooled for the season 
This was $1.79 per bale less than for 
the past year. 


Tennessee Farmers Buy Fer- 
tilizers Co-operatively 


HIRTY-SEVEN Tennessee counties 

participated in the farm bureau fer- 
tilizer pool conducted this year by the 
Tennessee Codperative Supplies Associa- 
tion, which was the largest purchaser of 
fertilizers in the state this season. 


Distribution of refunds to members 
who participated in the pool has just 
been completed and it is stated that the 
total saving to members was more than 
$75,000. Patronage refund on acid phos- 
phate.and mixed fertilizers ranged from 
$2.80 to $5.34 per ton. In addition to 
these rebates the association secured a 
handling concession of 50 cents per ton 
to pay the cost of operation. Half of 
this, or 25 cents, was retained by the 
central office to pay expenses and the 
other half was distributed among the 
farm bureaus in proportion to their pat- 
ronage, to pay their expenses. It is said 
that the pool acted as a stabilizer of 
prices and benefited other buyers as well 
as members. 


Plans are already being developed for 
the 1926 fertilizer pool. 


Texas Association Arranges 
for New Cotton Crop 


HE Texas Farm Bureau Cotton As- 
sociation made a final distribution on 
1924 cotton on July 15. 


On the basis of present market condi- 
tions the executive committee has de- 
cided that the amount of the initial ad- 
vance on 1925 cotton shall be $70 a bale 
on all shipments averaging 500 pounds 
or more per bale. On shipments aver- 
aging less than 500 pounds per bale the 
advance will be 14 cents per pound. 
Growers are urged not to gin any light 
bales as the authorized advances are 
based on the agreements between the as- 
sociation and its lending banks which 
call for a standard 500-pound bale. 


Peanut Association Reduces 
Expenses 


REDUCTION in expenses amount- 

ing to $4.55 per ton for the past 
season, was reported at the annual meet- 
ing of the directors of the Georgia Pea- 
nut, Growers’ Codperative Association, 
Albany, Ga. For the period July 1, 1924, 
to May 25, 1925, the overhead expense 
was $3.75 per ton, while the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year it was 
$8.30 per ton. 


An initial advance of $65 per ton for 
No. 1 peanuts was made throughout the 
season. The ‘membership is reported to 
be about 25 per cent greater than a year 
ago and “far better versed in the prin- 
ciples and methods of codperative mar- 
keting.” 


—_ 





Cash Prizes for Letters From 
W* OFFER liberal cash prizes for the 


want your name withheld, say so. 


August 20 to The Progressive Farmer. 


Methods.” First prize, $5. 


gressive Farmer. 


How?” First. prize, $3. 
sive Farmer. 








forming letters on the subjects indicated below; also cash payment for 
other letters printed. No letter should be over 300 to 500 words long. If you 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN.—“How I Provided Running Water 


for the Home. First prize, $10; second prize, $5; third prize, 


“How I Succeeded Best With Pastures.” First prize, $10; second prize, $5; t 
prize, $3. Mail letters by August 29 to The Progressive Farmer. 

SUBJECTS FOR FARM WIVES.—“Four Ways I Have Improved My Laundry 

A , << OM ro- 


ail letters by August 25 to Mrs. Hutt, care The Pr 


SUKIECTS FOR TEENS AND TWENTIES.—“The Farm Girl and Fashions; 
Should She Copy Her City Cousin Exactly or Adapt Them to Her Own Needs, and 
Mail letters by August 25 to Mrs. Hutt, care The Progres- 


Unpublished letters will not be returned unless postage is enclosed. 


Farm Folks, Old and Young 


most thoughtful, concise, meaty, and in- 
all 


$5 $3. Mail letters by 


hird 
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August 15, 1925 



































Water- 


for Every Purpose on Every Farm 


With H@OSIER WATER SERVICE you can bring 
to your home or farm the greatest of city conveniences, 
«running water! Whether your supply comes from well, 
spring, lake, creek or cistern, it can be made available 
instantly and for every purpose. Have water under 
pressure fer drinking, kitchen, bath, garden, garage, 
stock, lawn and fire protection. Abolish the inconven- 
ience and drudgery of pumping and carrying water -- at 
no increased operating cost. There is a HOOSIER 
SERVICE that just suits YOUR needs. Simple to in- 
stall. Easy to operate. Uses any power -- electricity, 
gasoline, wind. Pretected jpside and out by the special 
Galvazink Process. The first cost is not high. And it 
is good fer years and years of uninterrupted service. 
Sold by reliable merchants. Ask the HOOSIER 
Dealer in your town. 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 


6 Oak Street KENDALLVILLE, INDIANA 


FREE 
BOOK 


Our Free Book on “How To 
Haye Running Water" is 
now ready. It will solve the 
water question for your 
farm. It gives complete de- 
tails and information on 
how to figure an installation 
that will just suit your 
needs. You will be obligat- 
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It ‘ 
them! 


Insect Powder isa most effective insecticide 
Bee Brand isthe most effective powder. It 
won't stain;it willnot harmchildren, animals 
or plants. Kills Flies, Fleas, Mosquitoes, 
Roaches, Water Bugs, Bed Bugs, Moths,Lice 
on Fowl and many other House and Garden 
Insects. Household sizes, 10c and 25c; other 
sizes, 50c and $1.00, at your druggist or grocer. 
Write for special Poultry Lice Circular,also 
free booklet—a complete guide for killing 
house and garden insects. 


McCORMICK & CO., Baltimore, Md. 











Georgia Tobacco Farms 


Offer the greatest opportunity for the tobacco farm- 
er to make money The mild climate and excel- 
lent soil make bright tobacco of the highest type. 
‘onvenient markets, good schools, pleasant living 
conditions Farms at low prices. Large farms 
pay big returns through tenant farmers. Study 
this farm bargain: 354 acres, 250 clear, highest 
type soil, well fenced, new house, good barns, ten- 
ant house. On improvéd highway, 3% miles from 
good railroad town and tobacco market. Other 
large or small farma for sale at lowest prices. 
Full information free. 


Write W. E. Price, General Immigration Agent 
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Southern Ry. System, Washington, D. C. 
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W.H. P. Made Over $125 in April 
During His Spare Time! 


by simply showing our handsome catalog of 
marble and granite memorials to those who 
needed monuments. You, too, know 
lotsof persons who need monuments. 
Experience isn’t required to secure 
their orders. And the work is digni- 
fied and pleasant, besides being pro- 
fitable! tite today for free infor- 
mation proving that you can earn 
$50 to $150 each month in your spare 
time. Write now! 


ALLIED MONUMENT COMPANIES 
1809 Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga, 
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To Sucteed With Bur Clover 


[t IS easy to get astart with bur clover, 

provided a few important things are 
kept in mind, and these adhered to as 
closely as possible. They might be 
listed below as follows :— 

1. Plant seed early. August is an ideal 
month for seeding, and September is 
good. We have secured a stand by as 
late planting as the last of November, 
but the seed were treated by the hot 
water method and harrowed in slightly. 
No harm can result from early sowing, 
—much good may come of it. 


2. Plant on land in cultivation at time 
ef planting. Corn and cotton rows are 
ideal for this. If it is desired to secure 
a stand over the entire ground, and the 
seed are sowed early on the land after 
the last cultivation is given, it is not 
best to sow broadcast, but sow on top 
of the rows. Theseed gradually work to- 
ward the lower center of the rows dur- 
ing rains, and by fall when the stand is 
secured, you have seed over the entire 
row. The plants on top of the row do 
best the first year. If a small patch 
is planted, do not sacrifice seed by plant- 
ing on hard ground, or ground heavily 
infested with grass and weeds. 

3. Use the manure method of sowing. 
This is done by mixing the seed with 
six to ten times the amount of horse 
manure fresh from the stable; thorough- 
ly pulverize the manure. The best way 
of mixing is to put a layer of manure 
about six inches deep in the wagon bed, 
and then a layer of bur clover seed, fol- 
lowed by another layer of manure. Cut 
this vertically, shoveling to the end of 
the wagon a time or two. Put out in 
small shovelfuls, every 2% or three feet 
or scatter along the top af the row. 

4. For success in pastures, use the 
manure method, dropping manure and 
seed in hills. These hills may be made 
as wide apart as desired depending on 
the number of seed available and the 
acreage to be covered. It might be said 
that if plenty of manure is available, it 
is not necessary to have a large number 
of seed in each pile of manure. 


5. On land above the average in fer- 
tility, bur clover will succeed without 
the manure. Like any other crop the 
fertility of the land is the determining 
factor in the crop you get. Bur clover, 
however, properly planted, enables you 
to make fertile lands out of poor lands. 


6. Red clay soils are best suited for 
bur clover; this is true of all clovers. 
We grow bur clover on sandy loams, but 
this type of soil should be fertile to be- 
gin with and well drained. 

7. Bur clover can be inoculated with 
soil from fields of bur clover, alfalfa, 
or any of the alfalfa or sweet clover 
families. It has a great advantage over 
other clovers in becoming quickly inoc- 
ulated since the bur generally carries 
enough dirt for inoculation. It is better 
to be safe than sorry, however, and if 
vour seed does not contain considerable 
dirt, use dirt from an alfalfa or sweet 
clover field. 

8. There are late and early varieties 
with about three weeks’ difference in 
dates of maturity. There is therefore 
some advantage in having the early va- 
riety where it is desired to follow the 
clover with corn or cotton. In any case, 
where it is desired to mature seed, it is 
necessary to leave a balk in following 
with cotton. The late variety has the 
advantage of giving a longer grazing 
period, and will continue to give grazing 
much longer ‘if ,grazed close. Generally 
speaking, the early variety is best for 
cultivated lands, the late for pasture 
lands. W. F. HOWELL. 


County Agent, Lancaster County, S. C. 


Editorial Comment.—Lancaster claims 
to be “the leading bur clover county in 
South Carolina,’ and County Agent 
Howell speaks ag an authority. This 
cold weather legume is benefiting the 
farms of Lancaster and other -counties 
as lespedeza is doing in Union and other 
North Carolina counties. B&r clover is 
an ideal winter cover crop; It endures 
our hardest winters and reseeds itself as 
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readily. as. crab geacs. ar. lespedeza, _ 




















THIS 
CATALOG 


FREE 


Send for it 
\. fo whe y 


SPLENDID 
VALUES 
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SPEEDY 
SERVICE 


Ask Our Customers 


-there are many in Your Community 


ifth Avenues New 
Styles brought to 
your home in this 
New Catalog ~ ~ ~ 


Outer and Inner Clothing and 
Shoes for All the Family ~ Dry 
Goods~Rugs~Jewelry~Furniture 


Auto Supplies~Sporting Goods and 
Radio Supplies~Paints~Hardware 
‘Stoves~Furnaces~Farming Tools 


In fact Everything for the Individual- 
the Home the Farm and the Workshop 


The 


Charles William Stores 


‘The Long Established Mail Order Merchants of Inc 


New York City 


518 Page Handy Catalog sent free 


The Charles William Stores, Inc., 380 Stores Bldg., 


New York City. 
Please send me free copy of your new catalog for Fall and Winter. 
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Long Term Farm Loans 











Cost Held Low 


Interest Payable Annually—November Ist. | 
No Principal Payments Required. | 
| 








Borrower May Pay Loan Off Any Interest Date 
if Desired. 
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Prompt Inspections—We Close Loans Quickly. i 

° | 

To Save Time and Delay, See Our Nearest i 
Correspondent. | 

| 

| 

Hy 

D. Z. NEWTON... Shelby W. O. HOWARD.......... Tarboro |} 
RM thy | Se Statesville R. G. cepa ara ih eat ove Gastonia |j| 
W. B. GAITHER........... Newton HOME p GR cneas's tes Durham 


SALISBURY INS. & CLIFF ie <a TOWNSEND, Dunn 


as 4 £ o> Rea Salisbury OATES & HERRING. .Fayetteville 
Age 0 4S ae a ae Clinton 
MT. AIRY INS. & REALTY FP. C HARB eit vias. sss Greenville 
CO. onc cecseereccsveees Mt. Airy |. V. MORRILL Snow Hill 


P. V. CRITCHER 
O, E. MENDENHALL. 


Lexington 


CRITCHER & CRITCHER 
Williamston 


-High Point 


GEO. (¢ 





i & (s.r Asheboro G SRE bo a . Weldon 
W, B. LOVE...... Monroe WILSON B. PUGH... Jackson 
W. R. JONES...:...... Rockingham LEON T. VAUGHN..... Nashville 
THIES SMITH REALTY Fas ee PN ives hve ome ses Wilson 
co. ke . Charlotte LEON G. STEVENS.... Smithfield 
Oo. -J. DE NNY. Winston-Salem A. M. NOBLES......... Smithfield 
DAMERON & RHOADES RS, ag os tee Goldsboro 
£. EE eee ee Ree surlington WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS 
eae Sa OCR LeAeee .. « AMER EU WENO Ov. oc ss livid caval avevcedtowe Sanford |}} 


CORNELL-LUPTON 


Raleigh Banking & Trust Co. 


C. P. GRANTHAM, Manager RALEIGH, N. C. 













































Westbrook Sanatorium 


Training School for Nursing Attendants 
COURSE ONE YEAR RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


This school offers to young women who are unable to devote three years to 
training, a special course of one year in general nursing, at *the end of which time 
they are subject to examination by the State Board, and licensed as Registered 
Nursing Attendants. 

Room, Board, Laundry, and $15.00 a 
students. Experienced teachers on staff. 
water in rooms. Tennis court, bowling alley 


month allowance. School limited to 60 
Modern Nurses’ Home; hot and cold 
and other recreations provided. 

Fall class now being formed. 


Address: LOUISE N. MOSS, Superintendent 





























Ele Collewiate Institute 


MOUNT saulenahey, NORTH CAROLINA 

‘Merit, the oe of Suceess’’ 
Patronage area of this school for Boys and Young Men has extended to 
10 states in recent years from Michivan to Florida. There is a reason. 
Discriminating patrons have found it a SAFB SCHOOL of HIGH STAND- 
ARDS AND THOROUGH INSTRUCTION. which aims at the development 
of the WHOLE MAN—head, hand and heart. Modified Military See 
contribute to sound government and strong physiques Expenses, $32 
New Dormitories with all modern convenien ces. Boarding students limited 
to 150. Illustrated catalogue sent on request. Address 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M., Principal 

















































~ erate; enter any time, 


Cecil’s 


Col] leges. . 


“The Land of the Sky.”’ Spar- 
“The Hub City of the Southeast.” 


Buisness 


Asheville, 
tanburg, S. C. 


Our schools are located in the heart of progress. 
New enterprises are calling for our graduates. 


Let us train you for business—the richest field in 





When Crop Money 
Comes In— What? 


How will you spend yours? Put 
first things first. Invest in an 





N. C. 





education. The returns will be the world. Here are the subjects in demand: 

the largest and most satisfac- Pen hip, Bookkeop! Banking, Machine 

tory. A practical business course Bookkeeping, “Accounting and Auditing, Theory 
an ractice, 


at KING’S will place you in the 

referred class. Secretarial Courses, Letter Writing, Typewriting, 
P Shorthand, Specialized Training for" high-class 
Tuition and living expenses mod- ee eee 


Cecil’s Business Colleges 








Send for Catalog. @ ASHEVILLE, WN. C. SPARTANBURG, S. o.| 


Ha? Mig 


E. L. LAYFIELD, Pres. 
Raleigh, N.C. Charlotte, N.C. 
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Secretary Jardine Says Bet- 
ter Times Ahead 


ONSIDERING this season by it- 
self, I am convinced that it 
|| going to be fairty good year for ag- 
riculture. Considering this second 
year of improve- 
ment against the 
four - year back- 
ground of acute 
distress, [ am 
ready to call ag- 
riculture safe ly 
convalescent. I 
greatly en- 
couraged in what 
I saw during my 
eight 


is 





was 





| WM. M. JARDINE 

recent 
| 

J 


weeks’ trip through the West. 


From the fall of 1920 until the 
spring of last year the farmers of 
this country were forced to a pro- 
gram of drastic retrenchment. They 
had to work out from under paralyz- 
ing surpluses of cotton, wheat, corn, 
hogs, cattle, and other major products. 
That was the legacy of war times. 


The readjustment has been made 
against heavy odds, but producers 
have made it, nevertheless, 


Now the most depressing surpluses 
have been worked off. In this season, 
for the first time in six years,a stable 

program of production has been pos- 
| sible, unhandicapped by menacing 
carry-overs. Over the country as a 
whole the outlook is for as good or 
better incomes than last year and the 





sentiment is one of moderate opti- 
|} mism. 
| 
On the whole I see stronger evi- 


|| dence of the approach of good times 
|| for agriculture than I have seen since 
|} 1920. One indication this is the 
index of purchasing power of farm 
products, which is now about 90 per 
cent of what it was before the war, 
the level of this summer being the 
_ highest since 1920.—From an official 
statement just issued by Secretary of 
Agriculture, Wm. M. Jardine. 
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ES A Glance at the Markets 





tors general outlook was improved 

by rain where most needed, says the 
United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Corn prospects already 
good are slightly better. Plenty of corn 
supplies the foundation for prosperous 
livestock, dairy and poultry interests. 
Enough linseed and cottonseed meal is 
| also probable. Grain prices hold well 


slight uncertainty on present condition 


| é ind wheat is higher owing perhaps to 
| 
|of American spring wheat. The 


world 


| wheat crop seems to be holdiag its own, 
| but dry conditions caused some injury 
in Western Canada. May markets show 


|no great change. New crop receipts are 
mostly of good quality.. Price changes 
tended slightly downward, but a light 
crop strengthens the long range out- 
| look. Grain feeds are in light supply 
with demand also light. 

Cotton prices declined promptly after 
reports of rain in the drowthy Southwest. 
The price at around 24 cents is 4 cents 
lower than a year ago. 


The tendency of the livestock market 
has* been slightly downward for the 
lower grades the past week or so, but 
on the whole a favotable position is 
maintained as compared with last year. 
Higher prices for feeder steers suggest 
confidence in the outlook. Wool prices 
are still high, but flocks are beginning 
to increase. 


Butter is a little lower. Trying to 
explain the slightly downward tendency 
of prices, dealers remark that rain 
means better fall pastures and more 


butter, while there was little buying for 
cold storage and the price still 5 cents 
higher tl last season. Cheese ad- 
vanced 2 cénts on the good demand and 
moderate supply, but without much buy- 





The Progressive Farmer 


Crop and Market News 


Fruits and vegetables as usual in late 
summer showed generally increasing sup- 
plies and a tendency to lower prices, but 
some are still high for the time of year, 
notably potatoes, sweet potatoes, onions 
and cabbage. Heavier shipments from 
main crop regions are increasing the 
movement of many products. The water- 
melon supply is dwindling Cantaloupe 
are still a very weak market feature. 
Heavy shipments of Middle Western 
cantaloupes struck the market in a weak 
spot and bad slumps occurred with pric 
ranges of 50 cents to $3 per crate. Ship- 
ments are now decreasing. The later 
and choicer varieties of peaches and ap- 
ples are beginning to supply the market 
at about recent prices which are not far 
from the level of about a year 
Early apples of poor quality caused de- 
clifes of 25 to 50 cents, and the range 
of good stock is wide at $1 to $2.50 with 
highest prices in the Middle West. On- 
ions have been tending lower. Reports 
indicate fairly good conditions except 
in some middle western sections, and the 
crop is now estimated not far below 
the moderate production of last season. 
Recent moist, cool weather has been 
more favorable to production than con- 
sumption of the hot weather specialties ; 
melons, fruits and salad vegetables. 


Lo 
cg ¢ 


Tobacco production has increased about 
13 per cent in the past 10 years, the net 
gain being chiefly in the United States 
and applying to the cigar types of to- 
This country expects a crop 
slightly larger than last year but well 
below the crop of 1923. Conditions are 
favorable im most of the producing coun- 
Europe’s recent financial improve- 
suggested by increased buying 
and tobacco. 


bacco. 


tries. 
mient is 
of such products as sugar 


Another large world crop of sugar 
seems likely. “This country probably 
will grow more cane sugar and less beet 
sugar than last season. Price are low 
compared with most farm products. 


Marketing Tobacco in 
Georgia 
July 28, we saw what we believe 
one of the sanest openings of the 
Georgia tobacco markets that we have 
ever had. There had been a great deal 
of publicity with 
reference to the op- 
ening day and con- 
siderable speculation 
to what prices 
would be. Instead of 
ig tobacco on 
market ia large 
quantities, the farm- 
ers were cautious 
and put only small 
quantities of more 
of less common tobacco on sale—in many 
cases only the poorest lugs were offered 
The object of the farmers was to “fee!” 
the market out. As one tobacco farmer 
remarked “I put my ‘sorriest’ lugs on 
the market today to find out whether | 
could expect anything for my good to- 
bacco.” 


as 


ey 
rushi! 
the 





E. C. WESTEROOK 


What about tobacco prices? We fol- 
lowed the sales closely on two of the 
markets the opening day. On one mar- 
ket the price appeared to be about 15 
per cent higher than last year, grades 
considered. On the other market, the 
prices appeared to be slightly lower than 
last year. The reports from the 23 mar- 
kets that operated show this same tend- 
ency to vary. However, the average 
price received on all of the markets on 
the opening day was $19.10 per hundred. 
This is slightly lower than the average 
price on the first sale day last year. 
When the quality of the tobacco sold on 
the two opening dates is taken into con- 
sideration, it appears that the prices 
were slightly higher this year. 


It is hard to foretell how prices will 
hold up throughout the season, but with 
the condition of the crop as it is the 
tendency of the price should be upward 
rather than downward. 

E. C. WESTBROOK. _ 
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He: “Who gave the bride away?” 


She: “Her little brother He jumped up | 


» middle of the ceremony and shouted, 
y you've got him, Fanny!’’—Echo. 


SHE KNEW 


A visitor said to a little girl, “And what 


will you do, my dear, when you are as big 
as your mother?” 


“Diet,” said the modern child. 


BUT DON’T GET HARD 
Percy: “Pardon me, but do you serve hard- 
boiled eggs?” 
Waitress: “Sure thing, old dear, as long 
as they behave themselves!” 


IN NO HURRY 


“I suppose you will be very glad when your 
time is up,” said the sweet visitor to the 
penitentiary inmate, as she peered through 
the bars at a figure in the gloom of a cell. 


“I can’t say I'm so keen about it,’’ was the 
reply. “I’m in here for life.” 


WHY THEY ARE UPRIGHT 


Stout people, they say, are rarely guilty 
of meanness or crime. 


Well, you see, it’s so difficult for them to 
stoop to anything low.—Good Hardware. 


GETTING BACK 


“Have you heard my last joke?” said the 
Pest, as he stopped the Grouch on the 
street. 


“I hepe so,” replied the Grouch, as he kept 
on traveling. 
IDENTIFIED 


At a lecture the speaker orated fervently: 


“He drove straight to his goal. He looked | 


neither to the right nor to the left, but 
pressed forward, moved by a definite pur- 


pose. All who crossed his path did so at 
their own peril. What would you call such 
a man?” | 


“A truck-driver,’”’ shouted a man from the 
audience.—Dalton Breeze. 


A CANDY KID 

“My sister is awfully lucky,” said one 
little boy to another. 

“Why?” 

“She went to a party last night where they 
played a game in which the men either had 
to kiss a girl or pay a forfeit of a box of 
chocolates.” 

“Well, how was your sister lucky?” 


“She came home with 13 boxes of choco- 
lates..—Good Hardware. 


FITTING THE MAN TO THE JOB 
It seems to us these efficiency’ engineer 
people are carrying things too far. One of 
them was working for a contractor. He 
wanted some bricks carried, so he _ said: 
“Here, now, Murphy, what about carrying 
some more bricks?” 


“T ain’t feeling well, guv’nor,” said Mur- 
phy. “I’m trembling all over.’ 
“Well, then, lend a hand with che sieve.” 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY —Bef¥ syndicate, tne. 
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RICES 
‘70-350 


LOWER 











Here are the five new Oakland motor cars 
recently announced. In them, striking 
beauty is combined with performance 
such as you have never experienced. 
Acceleration, power, speed, four-wheel 
braking—all are a revelation. 


Too, a new thrill of unmatched freedom 
from vibration is imparted by the Har- 
monic Balancer — an exclusive Oakland 
feature. 


Oakland has produced an even better 
Oakland Six—even further in advance of 
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its field—then crowned this achievement 
by pricing its cars from *70 to $350 lower. 


Visit the Oakland Dealer nearest you and 
see and drive this new Oakland. See for 
yourself that you can’t get equal value 
anywhere else. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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Sedan $1195 (Old Price $1545) 


WINNING AND 


OAKLAND SIX 











Landau Sedan $1295 (Old Price $1645) 
ALL PRICES F. O. B. PONTIAC 


General Motors Time Payment Rates, heretofore the lowest in the industry, have now been made still lower 


HOLDING GOoopD WILL 

















 KUNSTERBLE JuMP ME 
BouT MAH ROAD TAX, 
But I DON’ OWE No 
ROAD TAX-- 1 MOUGHT 
Owe A DITCH TAX! 






























ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Nigguh whut owed me say he ain’ stop 
| ©” pay me ca’se he alluz in sech a hurry 
| tren he pass heah—but dat’s whut made 


$1200 Log-Saw Profit 


| “I think you can easily make $1,200.00 to $2,000.00 
log-sawing profit with the WITTE Log and Tree 
| Baw, says Wm. Middlestadt of Iowa.” It’s easy to 
make $40.00 a day with the WIC@ Magneto-Equipped 


WITTE Log and Tree Saw 


Cuts down trees and saws them up FAST—one 
man does the work of 10—saws 16 te 50 cords aday, 
Thousands in use today. . ‘ 
Just send 
FREE tame tor 
mum f£U1) de- 
tails, pictures and loW 
rices. No obligation 
& writin: 





7357 Witte Building, Kansas City, Mo, 
7357 Empire Building, Pitts Pa 





Rich Folks 


RE wearing oaen 


monds — friends cannot 
tell the difference. 


with diamond bril- 
. To convinee new ; 
wewil) send you 


ta ich 
karat of leaping rainbow fire. 


SEND’ NO MONEY. Pay SALE Price $ 39° 
and postage on arrival...........+..++++ 


BRADLEY,ki, Newton,Masa, 





We will send a STERLING raz 
factory, costs $1.97. If nat, cp® 








in a hurry! 
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The Greatest Bargain Ever Offered 


Absolutely Below Cost! 


ERE is the greatest introductory bargain ever 
’ offered— this beautiful dress is being sold ab- 
solutely below cost. The material alone is 
worth double the price asked. So handsomely made 
—ideal for morning and afternoon wear. Guara- 
nteed color fast and will launder beautifully at least 
fifty times. _A roomy, slip-over model. 
Made of the very best my! of fast color 
FP monreng — with - at ye vex wtow Pas collar, 
Sleeves, pocke and tie of beauti -figured Eng- 
lish broadeloth. The straight u nd dowe anel of the 


same material gives this pretty a stylish touch. 
Sleeve cuff: lar, 1 and pocket Loretta suiting. 
Belf-cloth onslt rs fashienabie took. Por only suet tt is the 
stores for at least $4.00. ‘ies we 
COLORS—Beantiful hagen Blue, Lavender, Tangerine 


and Fall Green. Exact 16, 18, 36, 88, 40, 42, 44, 46, 
and color wanted, and I send goon dtenn ot ohen. Wear it for 


three days and if itis not the greatest ever rm 
refund your money without question. ante a fairer offer? 


I want to know about me and ins. So with your 
ordorlosnend you fees abn: Pacion Set witch thst 
latest beautiful in washable street and porch 
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The white patch 
that never fails. 


Sticks instantly without fire. 
Becomes self-vulcanized 
(fused) by tire heat from 
driving. BEST FOR BAL- 
LOON TUBES, truck and 
all tubes, because e-lastic, 
Stretches with tire, can’t 
tear out. 50e—Worth it. 
Las-Stik Co., Hamilton, Ohio 
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DAIRY SUPPLIES 
Write Dept 115 
For Catalog and free 
booklet on 
“Butter Milk Making” 


We Also Sell 
Butter Boxes 
EGG { 12 Dosa. Size 75e each 
60c each 
CRATES| 3 “ “  50c exch 
(Plus Parcel Poa) 


DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO, 








PDEM 


rw SHAPES 


RE 


Have They an “Individuality?’’ 


Why do thousands use them year 
after year in preference to all others? 
We are publishing a little pamphlet on 
PDF Shapes and the story of many of 
the users and dealers showing why 
they prefer them. Wewill be glad to 
hear from any user or dealer and will 
give a handsome premium fo those 
whose letters we select for this pamph- 
let. Address your communication to 

F. G. Baldwin, Milton, N. C., 
or The Empire Piow Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The EMPIRE PLOW CO. Clceland,Vhw 
















Nicer Price 


‘OU will enjoy this Ga lyear 
All-weather Coat! Rich tan 
a” teoutinns, Condear nate 
p pinks 4 Military shoulders. 
Co giate collar forld fa 
mous: G vodyear label. Sizes 34 to 
60 in. chest. (Or, send suit size.) 


2% 3-IN-ONE Wonder Coat 
A i. Raincoat—absolutely waterproof. 
2. Topcoat—handsome, stylish 
3. Motorcoat—windproof, rainproof 
Send No Money 
A Pay post- $380 
man whole- a 
Zsale price and 

Z postage on arriv- 
S4 al. A post card 








Money Back Guarantee 
Dept. 10, Newton, Mass. 


GOODYEAR, 





BREVARD INSTITUTE 


standard High School for worthy 


aS and girls of limited means. 
Rates $153 per school year. Opens 8th 
September. For information write 


O. H. ORR, Superintendent, 


Brevard, North Carolina 











ATLANTA, GA. 














PUREBRED 


LIVESTOCK 











Annual North Carolina 


Three 
Langwater Foremost 39191, 


A. R. 
Popular blood lines. 


Iverness Foremost King 78040, 
three cows and bred heifers 


I. 











Cows bred to Iverness Foremost King. 


D. BROWN, Sales Manager, 


<== Guernsey Cattle at Auction 


Mt. Ulla, N. C., Wednesday, August 26th, 1925 


outstanding bulls will be offered, 
Twenty-five females—Cows, open 


DISPERSAL SALE OF THE HERD OF THOMAS D. HARDIN, 
Greensboro, N. C., Thursday, August 27th, 1925 


sired by Langwater Foremost 39191, 
A few daughters of Iverness Foremost King in the sale. 








State Meeting and Sale 





Pioneer, a son of 


including Foremost } 
and bred heifers. 


A. R. Twenty- 











For Catalog and Particulars, Write 


Box 532, SALISBURY, N. C. 


——— — 























High class young 
Breeding. Splendid 
Dams have records 
and heifers for sale. 
able considering 
and prices 





Neillie’s April Secret 
Jr. Herd Sire. 


breeding and 
write or visit, 


WINSTON FARMS, 


Winston Farm Guernseys 


May Rose-Golden Secret 
dams and sires. 
Also a few cows 

Prices reason- 
information 


Guernsey Bulls. 
individuals, from A. 

up to 715 pounds of fat. 
Herd Officially Accredited. 

individuality. For 


MIDLOTHIAN, VA. 





DUROC-JERSEYS 


JERSEYS 











po 
FOR SALE OR TRADE q 


for cows, Guernseys preferred. Bred sows, 














gilts, and boars. Sired by and bred to 
such boars as Uneeda Orion Sensation, 
The Harvester, Orion Cherry-King, Sen- 
sation Jack, Ultimus, ete. 
For full particulars and prices write 
Ideal Duroc Farm, Ramseuzr, N. C. 
R. W. BRAY, Proprietor 
= sail 
HOLSTEINS 





Hollins A. R.$.0.Herd “2 


Every cow with yearly gecoed. herd conditions, two 
muikings. 
Pontiac, Segis and Ormsby Breeding. 
JOS. A. TURNER, Dept. F, Hollins College, Va 


PUREBRED POULTRY | 
5,000 PULLETS \asar= cow 


WHITE LEGHORNS 
Greatest Layers Guaranteed — Prices Low 
Big money in eggs this winter. Get ready. 
Seagle Poultry Farm, Morristown, Tenn. 


ERRIS WHITE LEGHORNS Sea aves 
$524 Pec hen ciate! net, profit st $ 


jigreed and 
yemngunniees world's largest Leghorn Ree 
fg tm ene ne ati a ae 
GEO. B. FERRIS, 9:30) Unon, GRAND RAPIDS. MICH. ae 




















Potatoes, pumpkins, pears and figs— 

Mules, cows, donkeys, sows and pigs— . 
For silver, greenbacks and some gold. 
By advertising may be sold. 





“Dixie Dan” f 








JERSEY 
Consignment Sale 


MEBANE, N. C. 
AUGUST 28th, 1:00 P.M. 
15 Registered Bulls 
20 Registered Cows and Heifers 
15 High Grade Jerseys 
Just freshened 
SALE TO BE HELD RAIN OR SHINE 
Sale pavilion in Mebane Fair 
Ground 
Write for Catalog 


W. Kerr Scott, Sales Manager 


HAWRIVER, N. C. 

















PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


REDUCED ie ncens, Care =‘. 





PRICES ie 2%, Goma: 


Breeding Ss, Cocks, and H 
Catalog Free. Missouri Poultry Foren, Columbia. Mo. 








Baby Chicks ¢ ise Mg 4 pL 


Western —_,, eet ee Bay to a 
gueranice live delivery. Prices 
Bi Gea quick. Only 


« Poultry Book Free. 
number of chicks to be so! 
BERRY’S POULTRY . FARM, Box 555, Clarinda, towa 













pgm sma ae fee Write for 


s- Goodyear me 





Indicated Production of 
13,566,000 Bales 


THE report of the Crop Reporting 

Board of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture gives the condition 
of the cotton crop on August 1 as 65.6 


| per cent of normal compzred with 70.4 on 
July 16, 1925 and 67.4 on August 1, 1924. ° 


The indicated total production is 13,- 
566,000 500-pound bales with a per acre 
yield of 139.8 pounds. Ginnings to Au- 
gust 1 are reported by the Census Bu- 
reau as 159,373 running bales compared 
with 21,795 for 1924. 


Last year the production was 13,627,- 
936 bales, two years ago 10,139,671, 
three years ago 9,762,009, four years 


ago 7,953,641, and five years ago 13,439,- 
603 bales. The average production for 
the five years 1910 to 1914 was 14,259,231 
bales, for 1915 to 1919 11,481,084 bales, 
and for 1920 to 1924 the average was 
10,984,584 bales. 

Details by 


states follow: 


Yield per acre 
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Virginia ....... 7 51 | 180 | 244 
North Carolina| 75 | 58 | 196 | 248 
South Carolina} 2,740) 62 | 60 | 155 | 160 | 194 
Georgia ....... 3,564) 66 | 78 | 132 | 157 | 144 
re 115} 80 | 75 | 112 | 130] 92 
Missouri ...... 503} 84 | 72 | 209 | 185 | 243 
Tennessee 1,219] 82 | 69 189 | 170 | 176 
Alabama ...... 3,425} 74 | 70 | 141 | 154 | 124 
Mississippi 3,424 81 | 67 | 182 | 176 | 151 
Louisiana ..... 1,916] 69 | 58 | 135 | 145 | 146 
| er 18,237| 49 | 66 | 95 | 138 | 138 
Oklahoma 4,867| 72 | 76 | 147 | 187 | 149 
Arkansas ..... 3640] 87 | 71 200 | 169 | 167 
New Mexico .. 139} 75 , 83 | 172 | 266 |¥241 
ASISONR v0 sews 163) 92 | 92 | 258 | 285 |$262 
California $170) 99 | 91 | 279 | 284 | 284 
All other ase ba 89, 74 187 | 164 











ee sapliaen 
U. S. Total..| $46, 448| 65. 5.6167. 4, 139. 8) 157. 4{154.0 0 





t Seven-year average + Eight-year aver- 
age. §About 150,000 acres in Lower California 
(Old Mexico) not included in California fig- 
ures, nor in United States tot a 


The Joy of Fresh Things 


HAVE lived in both town and coun- 

try, and know the difference between 
a watermelon broken open on a stump in 
the field in the dewy coolness of early 
morning and only the heart eaten, as 
compared with a melon bought at a gro- 
cery or fruit store, that has been sev- 
eral days getting from the producer to 
consumer. I feel pretty sure there are 
tens of thousands of city men, once bare- 
foot country boys, who know and appre- 
ciate this difference, and who daily hanker 
for the crisp, delicate freshness of the 
things their boyhood knew. 

The best flavored peach in the world 
is one frésh picked from the tree, ripen- 
ed and reddened in the warm sunshine, 
and never before touched by bruising, 
soiling human hands. And the same is 
true of strawberries, grapes, figs, and the 
great variety of other fruits and vege- 
tables that farm folks may, but some- 
times do not, enjoy. 

I doubt if country people fully appre- 
ciate the goodness and freshness of the 
things they may have. The 
really a great fruit and vegetable coun- 
try, with a vast variety of good things 
easily possible. An abundance of fruits 
and vegetables, crisp and piquant in their 
freshness, is one of the joys of farm 
life, and a material help in building 
better boys and girls and future citizens. 


B. L. MOSS. 


Vie*\vara” £ 


Edited by J. H. WOOD 


Six Good Reasons for Raising 
Poultry 


Ww raise poultry? 

Below are six reasons for the 
rapid growth of the poultry industry 
during the past two decades and the 
promise cf even greater growth in the 
future, say poultry experts of the State 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Tennessee. \e 
LA 

















South is* 


w! 


both farm and village conditions, con- 
and 
food producer. 


verting waste material into eggs, 
proving a most valuable 

2. Poultry, and especially 
like the dairy cow, 


3. Eggs find a ready markct every 
where. They are high in the propor 
tion of protein and in the amount 
vitamines they contain, making them 
well balanced highly valued art 
of food, 
hands.” 

The 


and 


cost of getting a 
poultry business is relatively smtall 
compared with any other class of farm 
anifnal. A flock of poultry is easil; 
handled by persons of 
may be the means of a small income and 
a health building occupation to person 
in poor health. 

5. A man located near a good mar- 
ket finds a call for poultry products of 
all kinds, such as market eggs, 
ing eggs, baby chicks, broilers, fry 
capons, etc., so that by careful planning 
he can have aa income from the poul 
try flock during every season of the 
year. 

6. Statistics prove 
lation of a country 


hatch- 


that as the popu- 
increases there is a 


corresponding increase in the amount of 
poultry, so that if the future United 
States can be judged by the experience 


of older countries, the poultry industry 


can be looked upon as a permanent one 


“Sell the Hen That Molts 
Early” 


ELL the hen that molts early. She is 

preparing to take a vacation for the 
rest of the summer. 

“Most hens stop laying when they be- 
gin to molt,” says E. L. Dakan of th 
poultry department at Ohio Agricu!tural 


i 


College. “A hen must be a consistent 
layer to make a high record, and an 
early molting hen is not a consistent 
layer. 


“The time of the molt is the best in- 
dication of the past year’s performance. 
This rule can be used in culling all 
breeds and varieties, but is of special 
importance with such breeds as the Or- 
pingtons and Minorcas that do not have 
the yellow skin. 

“The hen that molts early, under nor- 
mal conditions, will not lay as many 
winter eggs as the hen that molts late. 
Neither will she begin egg production 
earlier in the spring. No definite date 
can be set as to early molt, but as a 
general rule the first hen in the flock to 
molt should be sold, and the last to molt 
should be kept for breeding purposes. 

“Hens may be thrown into an early 
molt by starving while laying heavily, 
by irregular feeding, by roosting in a 
house that is poorly ventilated, or by 
anything which tends to check egg pro- 
duction. If pullets are hatched early 
they will be laying early in the fall, and 
thus the egg production will be kept up 
at all seasons.” 


st FF SF 


EAVY feeding and ino exercise on 
Sunday is equally bad for horses and 
men. 








FOR THE PREVENTION OF 


ANTHRAX 


Simultaneous Treatment 


Anthraxoids and Serum 
Liquid Anthrax Vaccine and Serum 


ANTHRAXOIDS 
(SPORE VACCINE) 
Single and Double Dose Method. 


ANTHRAX VACCINE, LIQUID 
Single and Double Dose Method. 
ANTIANTHRAX SERUM 


Consult Your Veterinarian. © Write Us for Free Geokiet. 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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The Progressive Farmer 


chickens, 
produce two classes 
of marketable products—meat and eggs. 


“the food untouched by human 


start in the 


either sex, and 

















Farmers Exchange 


And Breeders’ Cards 
CASH WITH ORDER 


This is the CAROLINAS VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, 

Y 5 F will pay many advertisers to 
table shows rates per word for advertising 
, number or amount counts as a word. 3 
’ The Progressive Farmer and Farm 


[Eivestock i) Isplay— 
$4.50 7 











DISPLAY advertising in each edition 





Farmers’ Exchange~ 














rn to use. Mail copy two weeks before date of publication, 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 








State plainly what editions you 




































NORTH CAROLINA 











faction  ghaganteed or money refunded. 








3 million Cabbage plants a oy _~ winter head- 








e tracts of land close to Durham 
te Big og 5 for all produce. you want sood strong mS 
E » order from J. P. Counc 








366 acre improved farm; 190 acres clear- 
ilies pallegen town Enfield, 


NURSERY STOCK 





y —-. buildines. Easy te 
N. C. 




















= ci the “most profitable 





ll pe make fifteer n seco Right varieties of highest quali 








_SOUTH CAROLINA 














Coast Line runs through 









































ore STATES 

















per hundred pounds f.o.b, 





enough timber to keep up ace indefinitely —Virginia Gray Winter Turf and V. P. 1. 
tray > f an 

3 cotton srowing section. Plenty of satisfied labor 

Write or come to see me 











cm OR SITUATION WANT] | 


18-65, wanting to qualify for gov- 
positions, ee. a b — -~ 


Marett Farm & Seed 





and ‘very attractive prices, 
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Georgia-Carolina ‘Seed Co., 








| | POULTRY AND EGGS 





BABY CHICKS 
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Collie pups; males $7.50; females $5.00 GS & 
Briley ctor N. « 

Rat 1 iers, Airedales Hounds Illustrated lists 10e, 
Pete Siater sox P. Pana, I ue 

tezistered Fox Hou seeks old 
Write Glenn Boomer, N 

Hound Pups Ancestors real coor and = opossum 
tree dogs T. L. Stokes, Farmville, N. ¢ 

Bes ypossum and rabbit hound Price $50.00. 
Sunny Meadow Farm, Box 211, Troy, N. ¢ 

Well bred Collie pups; immediate shipments Males 
ten dollars Sidney Reposs, Groseclose, Va 

F ary whelped Setter pups; registration guaran- 
teed Cc. @ D. $35.00 Pointer pups well bred. 
Hounds Fred Cofield, Lineville, Ala 

eagle pul s for sale The kind that run rabbits 
and tree squirrels ‘or information and price apply 
me i broak Farm, Rt, 1, Box 50, Dillwyn, Va 





| MISCELLANEOUS 


BEES—BEEWARE—HONEY 














Choice Italian queens, 50c each; any number. None 
better York Bee Co Jésup, Ga 
BUILDING MATERIAL 
anized 5-V crimp To fing tal shin- 
g) zr, asphalt abit les, nation udver- 
s ber-oid, 5 A-Tile far 
vil prices and samples, 
Roofing Co Durham, N. © 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Hard work, coupled with honesty, personality and 
a desire to succeed will make you three to four hun- 
dred dollars per month culling and grading cotton 
seed No investment required Write for details. 
Lockhart. Culling Company, Lockhart, Texas. 


CALCIUM ARSENATE 

















Naco Brand.—-Guaranteed equal government speci- 
fications. 100-pound steel drums; single drum, $9.50 
each; 5 drum lots or over, $9.00 Send check with 
der less 2% for cash. Lewis Seed Co., P. O. Box 
426, Memphis, Tenn 





FARM MACHINERY 

































































Purebred Reds Rocks seahorte l2c. 15 varieties. 
Forsyth Farm Winston N ; 

Chicks. —Low cut prices on all leading varieties. 
Best soe Big catalog free. Booth Farms, Box 
766, linton, Mo 

Chicks 7 up ( Oo. dD Rocks, Reds, Lexhorns 
and mixed 20th year 100 delivery guaranteed. 
Pamphlet C. M. Lauver, Box 36, McAlisterville, Pa 

High Grade Chicks.—Delivered, 100 lots: Leghorns, 
arge assorted, $10 Rocks Reds Anconas Wyan- 
lottes, Orpingtons, $12; Assorted, 7.5 Catalc e. 
Dixie Poultry Farms Brenham, 4 

Trail’s 1 high egg strair 
mmediate shipment, $9.75 y n 
Park’s strail Rocks, Wh te Wy J and Reds 
$9.75 per hundred Bre hundrec i Free 
pieture circular Trail’s End P ait ry Farm, Gordons- 
ville, Va 

ENGLISH RED CAPS 
Red ay ck Special 30 day sale J. A, Hum- 
irey, Trenton, Ala 
LEGHORNS 

Extra fine quality Single Comb Dark trown Leg- 

! ull ages cheay hien strain direct. 
D. H Reel, Iron Stati 

75 Ferris strain White Leghorn year- 
ng hens. ' m Ferris’ best pens. $100 

for lot Mr Rex Young, Clinto 8 - 

June July, August Anniversarg sale of Trail’s 
ond high egg strain White Leghorns (breeding cock 

Is, all ages; breeding hens sale ineludes baby 
chicks, hatching eggs) Write for great anniversary 
reduced prices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordons 
ville, Va 

ORPINGTONS 

Buff Orpington hens, , pullets and cockerels for sale. 
Owen’s strain. $3 each Write D. M. Remson, 
Talladega, Ala. 

Purebred Buff Orpingtons; February and a 2 
hatched cockerels $2.25; pullets $1.75. Mrs. C. 
Elgin, Elamsville, Va. 

PLYMOUTH ROCKS — 

Bred -to-lay Barred Rocks, Parks’ strain direct. 
Cockerels 2.5 poeens hens $2.00. Mrs. D. M 
Pender, Pfland, P 

_ RHODE ISLAND REDS _ 

Remainder my Single Comb Rhode Island “Reds for 
less than half their worth, Act quick; get choice; 
closing out D. H. Reel, Iron Station, N. C 

DUCKS—GEESE 

Toulouse Geese.—Extra large prize stock, $11.00 

pair John W toyd, South Boston, Va. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 

sight to twelve weeks old pullets, leading varieties, 
75 «cents. Selected cockerels $3.00 Riverside Poul- 
try Farm, Brevard, N. 

BERKSHIRES 

Berkshires ig ty James W. Graves, American 

National Bank, Richmond Va 
CHESTER WHITES 

Tt you grow hogs, get the best blood of the_ best 
breed. Try Chester Whites. Registered pigs. Boggy 
Hollow | Ranch Purvis, Miss 

DUROC-JERSEYS — 

Registered Durocs.—Choice breeding tred gilts and 
pigs Farmers’ prices J. P. Alexander, Fairfield 
Virgin ia 

Purebred ~ Duroc shoats treated against cholera, 
about 40 pounds weight 12.50 each a a Hardy, 
Blackstone, Va. 

Registered Durocs.—Bred gilts, service boars; cham 
pian and grand champion breeding Farmers’ prices 
Fairmont Farms, Staunton, Va 
“40 well cured lamb and sheep hides with wool on 
hem, $30.00 For sale 15 thrifty fine Duroc pigs 
for $56.00 5 thrifty half Duroe plgs for $16.50 
Ship August 15th when six weeks old Strother Ford 
Blackstock, S. ¢ 

HAMPSHIRES 
Registered Hampshire Pigs, $10.00 each Write 
T. S. Welborn sake Toxaway, N. C 
POLAND- CHINAS 
fa a gilts, boars pigs Big type Mt Pleasant 
Fan Fr field, Va 

When in need of hogs, write the Pioneer Big 3 
Poland China Farm Satisfaction guaranteed B. F 
Ballard, Proprietor, Rt. 3, Shann i, Miss 

GUERNSEYS | 

10 registered Guernsey heifers; 5 registered Guern 
sey bulls, and fresh cows. J. J. McDaniel, Cornwel 
s { 

Guernseys Well marked high grade heifers, our 
own breeding; heavy milking strain, eight to twelve 
weeks old, $35.00 each; three for $100.00, express 
prepaid within 200 miles. Can also spare a few open 
and bred heifers and heavy sprining cows. Federal 
accredited herd. Cloverdale Farm, South Soston, 
Virginia 

HOLSTEINS 

Splendidly bred young Holstein bulls and heifers 

for sale Prices _ right. P Ta ylor, _ Orange, Va 
JERSEYS 

Bulls, Heifers.—Register of Merit stock Accredited 
herd. Mt. Pleasant Stock Farms, Fairfield, Va 
Registered heifers, 6 to 20 months old Sire from 
Roycroft Farm, or One choice cow. Clover 
dale Farm, Conover. c, 

SHORTHORNS 
~ Milking Shorthorns from Wavertree Hail. Breed 


what ever they are, to a Milking Shorthorn 
increase your profits. The breed that pro- 
duces quality milk and choice beef at one cost. For 
sale, young bulls; a prices. M. F. Churchill 
Newcomb, Greenwood, 
Milking Shorthorns | from 
breed that holds the world’s dairy records and fur- 
nishes the best Practical, and therefore suc- 
cessful farmers the world over keep this breed that 
at one cost supplies quality milk and choice meat. 
For sale, splendid young bulls, reasonably priced. 
M. F. Churchill Newcomb, Greenwood, Va. 


your cows, 
bull and 








~ Wavertree Hall. The 





seating and Collard plants: | 





MISCELLANEOUS SEED 





Bons Cobbage and Collard ponte, 
id. 





* Exchange, Hayesville, } 











Savannah, Py the originator of Barly, South- 
ill, 








Jersey sey W akefield Cabbage plants all summer, 
proprietor Brown Plant Com- 





























43, be st winter “heads 


Councill & Sons, Franklin, 


lanta. ‘ deorae: Chitete 





SHEEP AND GOATS 
Oakland, Illinois. 





Donald Green, 


Hampshire rams, ewes” and lambs of of best breeding. 
Sunnyside, Jonesville, _Va, 


Shropshire Rams. 




















buyers’ 
engines 


price 
Casey 


pumps, 
Boiler 





Boilers, Engines, all sizes; 
corn mills, steam traction 
Works, Springfield, Ohio. 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
25.00 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog 
showing Wctures © of harvester. Box 528, Selina, Kans. 


KODAK FINISHING 





"Kodak F Finishing by Mail—F ilms developed free; 

prints, 8c to 5e Vv. W. White, Drawer 1112, Bir- 

mingham, Ala Aa 
PATENTS 





Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 












linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, dD. C Honorable Methods 
“POULTRY SUPPLIES 

New Fish Meal: $3.25, 100; $60 ton, Oyster Shells: 
100. Robert Smith, Nassawadox, Va. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES — 




















Young Man—Let the Charlotte Barber College teach 
you a good trade. Write for their catalogue Char- 
lotte rber College, Charlotte, N ; 

SEED PANS 

Get posted; Lespedeza Pans. Write Henry Park, 
Calhoun City, Miss. 

TOBACCO 

Tobacco.—Write for special prices and free sample. 
Troutt & Sen, Hickory Ky 

Tobacco Postpaid.—4 juaranteed best Red Leaf, 5 
pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75 Smoking, 20c pound. Mark 
Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn 

Buy Your Cigars and Smoking Tobacco Direct—50 
Aspirations, prepaid, $1.50 Agents wanted Havana 


Smokehouse, Homeland, Ga 


Chewing, 5 pounds $1.25; 10 




















Homes Tobacco 
pounds $2.50; 20 pounds $4.50 Smoking, 5 pounds 
$1.00; 10 pounds $2.00; 20 pounds $3.50 Farmers’ 
Union, Mayfield, Ky 

WOOL 

tuying Wool, Wool Williams, Charlotte. 

Nursery salesmen wanted Forsyth Nursery, Win- 
ston, N Cc 





Fruit Concord 


Nurseries, 


Prug "1 
wantet, 


Trees for Sale. —Agents Wanted. 
Dept. 25, Concord. Ga 


Evergreens, Shrubbery 





Agents 





for sale 
r ¢ 











} rayth Nursery, Winston 

Get our free sample case Teilet articles, Perfumes 
and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB.. St. Louis 

Rummage Sales make 450.00 daily Offer wonder- 
ful values We start you. ‘Wholesale Distributors,’ 
Dept. 105, 609 Division Street. Chicago 

We start you without a dollar Soaps, extracts, 
perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 173, Sf. Louis 

A Business of Your Own.—Make and sell chipped 
glass name and house number plates, checkerboards, 
signs tooklet free. E. Palmer, Dept. 524, Wooster, 
Ohio 


Salesmen—Four Square suits reduced to $9.99. Same 








deposit. Four patterns. aranteed two years. Write 
euick for free outfit. Stone-Field, KK-2554 Wabash, 
Chicago. 

Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets. a 
patent natch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701 Amsterdam Y. 

A paying Position open to representative of char- 
acter. Take orders Shoes-Hosiery, direct to wearer 
Good income. Permanent. Write now. k escope Shoe 
we Co., 8-252 C Street, Boston, 





gents.—Our new household cleaning device 4 
and dries windows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mo 








less than brooms. Over half profit Write 
Rerper Brush Works, 205 3rd St., Fairfield, Iowa. 
Agents.—Write for free samples. Sell Madison 
‘‘Better-Made”’ Shirts for large manufacturer direct 
to wearer. No capital or experience required. Many 
earn $100 weekly and bonus. Madison Mills, BIL 
Broadway, New 
If I send you a suit made in the latest style 
from the finest goods, will you keep it, wear it, aml 


show it to your friends as a sample of my sensa- 
tional $25.00 suits guaranteed regular $50.00 values? 
Could you use $3.00 an hour for a little spare time? 
If so, write me at once for my wonderful new propo- 
sition. Just write your name and address on a card 
and mail to Dept. 859. Knickerbocker Tailoring Co., 
133 So. Peoria St.. Chicago 

Agents.—-$11.80 daily ih edvanes {send for sworn 
proof) introducing new Insured Hosiery. 57 styles, 
40 colors, guaranteed seven months. School and early 




















Hampshires.—Big type rams. James W. Graves fall line now ready. No ca . 
: y ‘ 4 ’ ) . No capital or expertence required. 
American National Bank, Richmond, Va. You simply take orders. We deliver and collect ior 
you can deliver, suit yourself) Credit given. ay 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS you daily, monthly bonus besides. We furnish sam- 
re Juroc- -Jerse " 7 ples. pare time will do. Macochee Textile Company, 
Harnett gon, Bt 2, Richlands, ” W. B. Station 29016, Cincinnati, Obio. 
Wanted.—To buy shoats and pigs for fe ders ; also 
cattle. Advise D. A. Burch Co., Chester, G ® . Li k Sal 
100 head young beef cattle; 25 Holstein and Guern- oming Ivestoc es 
sey fresh cows and heifers W. Hundley, Boydton, . . a 
Virginia Wednesday, August 2.—North Carolina 
~ Bedford Stock Farms. Lynchburg Va., are now in State Guernsey Breeders’ Association, sale 
position to make prompt shipments of pigs and shoats, and meeting, Mt. Ulla, N. C. T. D. Brown, 
*urebred 4 irs "TOSS Senc fo ice st. d ~ 4: r . 
Ao agit me cross, Send for price list Salisbury, N. C., sales manager. 
For Sale.—Berkshire hogs of the very best breeding. Thursday, August 27.—Complete dispersal 


year- 
rams. 


One two-year-old registered: Guernsey bull; one 
ling and one two-year-old Hampshire Down 
Apply Bayville Farms, nhaven, 





Guernseys, T. D. Hardin, Greensboro, N. C. 
T. D. Brown, Salisbury, N. C., sales manager. 
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Ford Stake Body 
With Closed Cab 


*515 | 


F. O. B. Detroit 





























Market With Speed 
and Profit 


“Its six miles from my farm to town,” says an 
Arkansas rice farmer. “With my Ford truck we 
recently made six trips a day, hauling 50 bushels of 
grain at a trip. By old methods it would have 
hustled me to make two trips.”’ 


Savings like this will pay for a Ford truck, and more, 
in a short time. 


The Fordson tractor for field and belt work, and the 
Ford truck for hauling is a combination which allows 
a farmer to take full advantage of weather and 
market conditions. 


i 
i 
i 
| 


Several new Ford-built body types are 
now available which will make the Ford 
truck exactly fit all farm hauling needs. 


See the Nearest Authorized Ford Dealer 


Ford fotor Company, 


Detroit, Michigan 


SAS OE POR Ree LEANN ly > geo Sian $b 


Fordson Tractor 


*495 


F. O. B. Detroit 
Fenders $35 Extra 





“FORD TRUCKS MAKE GOOD MARKETS AVAILABLE” 








